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The JUBILEE Man offers you three wonderful gift sub- 
scriptions for $10. JUBILEE is the gift that is repeated 
twelve times a year — it makes a perfect present for rela- 
tives and friends, the milkman, the doctor, your pastor, 
your employer or employees, all the priests, sisters, 
brothers and seminarians who play a part in your life. 
. . . You can give JUBILEE to yourself if you’re not a 
subscriber. And don’t forget to include your local hos- 


pital, convent, schools and public library on your gift list. 


THE RATES: The first three subscriptions cost $10. Addi- 
tional subscriptions are $3 each; single subscription $4. 
Add $1 for each foreign subscription. (No extra charge 


for Canada and Mexico.) 


TO ORDER: Please use the card at the right. Write addi- 
tional names and addresses on a separate sheet of paper 
and mail along with the card. We’ll process your order 
immediately and will send you a stenciled reminder of 
the people to whom you are sending JUBILEE, plus a 


handsome gift card for each one. 


NOTE: We have requests from many overseas missionaries 
who'd like to receive JUBILEE. Why not add an unknown 
missionary or two to your Christmas list? . . . We'll 


supply names from those we have on file. 
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Greetings to Pope John 
And joy to his reign ; 
Hope for the age 
of the common man ; 
Peace to the world 
Where wills are free 
In the light of the Lord’s 
Nativity : 
Joy as the year 
And the decade end 
to all of mankind 
And especially our friends: 
To Father Ganey 
and Dom Verner Moore 
To the monks of Erlach 
and Father LaFarge ; 
To Helene Iswolsky . - 
and Brother Antoninus ; 
To Dr. Alexander 
and Maurice Lavanoux ; 
To Father Joseph McSorley 
And. Sister Mary Madaleva, 
And to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hoguet ; 
Merry Christmas to Ed Delaney 
And to David Hume 
And to Otto and Eloise Spaeth ; 
Merry Christmas to Anne Anderson 
and to Blanca del Rio 
And to all of JUBILEE’s 
light-hearted volunteers. 
Merry Christmas to Mottke Weissman 
Merry Christmas to Mary Flaherty 
Merry Christmas to Jack Kerouac 
Merry Christmas to Dorothy Day 
and all her angels 
To Marjorie Conners, Tony 
Walsh and all of theirs. 
To Barbara Heckethorn 
and Pauline Holman ; 
To Al Crisci and Cornelius Heathwood ; 
Merry Christmas to Anne Perkins 
And to Robert Giroux ; 
To Fabbio Coen and the Peter Whites ; 
To Emil Antonucci (and all the 
gang at the Four Seasons) 
And to Ralph and Dora Shea (at 
the Seven Sleepers’ Den) ; 
Merry Christmas to the monks 
at Mount Athos ; 
And to Shirley Feltmann 
and Philip Green ; 
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Merry Christmas to the Carthusians 
and Camaldolese ; 
And to Joseph DeRosa and William 
Shields, 
To Barbara and Stuart Bartle 
in Charlottesville. 
And to Bob and Judy Crichton. 
Merry Christmas to the Little Brothers 
in Normandie ; 
And to the outer circle of Charles 
de Foucauld (in Brooklyn), 
Merry Christmas to General George 
and Madame Vanier 
and all joy to their Canadian domain ; 
Merry Christmas to Bishop Waters, 
Bishop Wright and Bishop Sheil 
And to all exemplary bishops 
of the realm. 
Peace on earth to all who seek it; 
May peace pursue the few who don’t. 
Joys of the season to Steve Shapiro 
And to Hazel O’Hara 
And Gary MacEoin ; 
To Florence Domingo 
and Arthur Manning 
And to Peter Walsh — Joyeux Noél ; 
To Marie Moore and Madison Holloman 
To Richard Farrell and Gerry Lange ; 
To Thomas Merton 
and Abbot James Fox ; 
To Dick and Esther and Nicholas Gilman ; 
And Oona and Bill Sullivan, 
And Frank, Marlene and Meredith Trew ; 
To Nick Arcomano and Ginger Rogers ; 
To Tom Murphy, Art Cullen 
And Pat Hurley ; 
Merry Christmas to the Japanese 


Trappistines who make madonna dolls ; 


And to Dr. Ethel Thurston, and 
Igor Stravinsky and Father Gelineau ; 

To Mr. Marks at Value, 

And Mr. Healey at Chase ; 

To Dick Barnes and Bob Cahill ; 

To Sheila Cudahy and Naomi Burton 

And to Beverly Loo at Hawthorn ; 

To David McManus at Helicon ; 

And to Mrs. Wolff at Pantheon, 

And to Baltimore’s William Shriver. 

Merry Christmas to Father Reinhold 

Merry Christmas to Father Weigel 
and to Father Tavard ; 
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To Father Quinn and David Quinn ; 
To David Reeves 


To Leo Sam Jr. in Liberia 
And to Brother Murphy at All Hallows 
To Dick Walsh, Peter McDonnell, 
George Bishop ; 
To Bob and George Sheehan, 
agents Berrigan and Crowley. 
To Trudie and Kit 
And to Carmen Irizarry ; 
To Al Muellerleile and Gordon Conoryea 
And to Eddie Simeone ; 
Merry Christmas (and a joyous 
Nativity ) 
to Charlie and Alberta Harbutt 
Merry Christmas to Bill and 
Missie and Elizabeth Sheed. 
Merry Christmas to 
Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph Light and 
to Tom and Deborah Wilson ; 
Merry Christmas to Roger Louis ; 
Merry Christmas to Henry Robinson ; 
To Active (our noisiest delivery man) 
And to Audrey (our quietest volunteer). 
Merry Christmas to Phil Hayes 
Merry. Christmas to George Ellis ; 
And to Donald and Elaine Bolognese ; 
Merry Christmas every day in the 
year to Peggy Mannix, 
And to Marty Murphy, 
And to Bill Joyce. 
Merry Christmas to John Cohen 
and to Alfred Leslie ; 
To David Amram and Robert 
Frank ; 
Merry Christmas to Ad Reinhardt ; 
Merry Christmas to John Cage ; 
Merry Christmas to Albie Stadler 
and David Budd; 
To Solitaire of the Corona Enchanters, 
to the Elmhurst Wizards ; 
And the Maspeth Dukes ; 
Merry Christmas to Dr. Emilio 
Dido, 
And to Janet Collins and Honey Mark, 
Merry Christmas to the nuns 
at Regina Laudis, 
And to Pére Plé and to Sister 
Joan of Arc: 
Greetings of the Season 
Blessings of the Year 
May Christmas find our readers 
Overflowing with its cheer. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
RUSSIA 


Our first encounter with official Russia 
almost confirmed our expectation ofadreary 
bleak USSR where no one smiled. The crew of 
the Soviet plane that flew us to Moscow—a 
dilapidated version of an American Convair 
—was grimly formal, causing general ap- 
prehension among the North Dakota farm 
group I was travelling with. But when we 
landed and were most cordially greeted by 
a charming 2l-year-old interpreter named 
Valentine, we felt we owed someone an 
apology. Apparently some Russians were 
capable of smiling. 

Valentine was to give us many insights 
into the Russian personality. Through her 
we first discovered that the younger Rus- 
sians are friendly, that it is the older 
ones who are suspicious, reserved and often 
hostile. The young taxi-driver in Moscow, 
the students in Kharkov, the workers on the 
collective farm—all were delighted to 
meet us; all. they seemed to know about us 
was that we had been their wartime allies. 

One young Armenian from Sofia chattered 
to us all the way from Moscow to Kharkov, 
and in return for a fountain pen gave us an 
autographed photo of himself with the in- 
scription "in memory of my American friends 
—may America and the USSR live in peace 
forever.” I felt this indicated the effec- 
tiveness of the current official propagan- 
da line: peaceful co-existence and economic 
competition with the U.S. 

Undoubtedly quantity, not quality is the 
criterion in this most underdeveloped 
country of Europe. Because the average 
family still lives in one room, sharing a 
kitchen and bath with one or more other 
families, there is a rather frantic concern 
with housing. It results in hurried quan- 
tity-production, noticeable particularly 
in the new apartment buildings going up in 
Moscow. They are massive six or seven story 
structures usually of concrete or brick. 
We were puzzled by the number of broken win- 
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dows that gaped from every wall. Later we 
found out the reason: it seems that the 
glass had been installed too early, before 
the buildings had had a chance to settle. 

Soviet industry, as their propaganda has 
been boasting, is booming along. One Satur- 
day we visited a factory which produced two 
types of tractors: 54 horsepower caterpil- 
lars and 20 horsepower wheel tractors, both 
with diesel engines. Production, we were 
told, averaged 75 caterpillars and 80 wheel 
tractors a day. 

On the factory walls we saw the ubiqui- 
tous picture of Lenin, this time flanked by 
an equal-sized portrait of Khrushchev. 
There were also a great many signs urging 
increased production, most of them varia- 
tions of one that read "It is the duty of 
every worker to help fulfill the plan." 

The factory, we learned, had been built 
in 1931 with the help of American engi- 
neers, and most of the machinery seemed to 
be of American or German origin, "made in 
Cincinnati" appearing on much of it. 

Women operated most of the machines, 
seemingly at home even amid the smoke, dirt 
and noise of the steel foundry. They make 
up a high percentage of the plant's 26,000 
workers. They also sweep streets, drive 
buses and trolleys, carry bricks and serve 
as traffic cops. This is due to the tremen- 
dous loss of Russian manpower in World 
War II and to the fact that the armed forces 
still number over 5,000,000 men. 

Our group’s primary interest lay not in 
industrial phenomena, however, but in farm- 
ing. Farming in the U.S.S.R. is divided into 
two categories: the state farm, of which 
there are some 6,000, and the collective 
farm, numbering about 70,000. On the state 
farm the manager pays all wages and takes 
the produce on behalf of the state, whereas 
communities own the land in common on the 
collective farms——at least in theory—and 
manage themselves through elected offi- 
cials. 

Average farm income is about $1,000 to 
$1,500 per family, and it should be remen- 
bered that to live decently in the USSR 
costs just about as much as in the U.S. Yet 
some of the farms impressed us with their 
prosperous look. We were especially taken 
with one stock-breeding farm, a well- 
organized place that had the latest ma- 
chinery for pelletizing feed, drying sweet 
clover and making silage. 

The manager, a cheerful, friendly man, 
was apparently delighted to show us around. 
He seemed particularly proud of his large 
herd of purebred bulls, all of which were 
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used for artificial insemination of cows. 
The farm, which covered more than 1,500 
acres, had a total of 2,000 cattle, 750 of 
which were dairy types, 4,500 hogs and 
5,C00 sheep. All the stock was purebred and 
was being raised for sale to other collec- 
tive farms for use in upgrading their own 
stock. 

The manager proudly explained to us that 
the farm was being run as a profitable unit 
completely independent of state financing. 
Of the 640 workers, he told us, 70% were 
women. Everyone works eight hours a day, 
5% days or more a week. A governing board of 
nineteen men runs the place, choosing a 
manager, whose salary, he told us, runs 
about 1800 rubles ($180.00) a month, de- 
pending on production. People may get per- 
mission to leave the farm by petitioning 
the board. A few can own their own homes 
and these can-be inherited. There were 
also, we learned, two schools and a church 
on the grounds. 

Yet for all the energy we saw and the 
well-disciplined way things were run, our 
enthusiasm was relative. The comments made 
after we left by members of our delegation 
indicate what I mean. "Hell, they'll never 
catch up with us,” one man said. "I ain'ta 
bit afraid of Russia after seeing this," 
added another. "The cost of the trip was 
worth it, just for the added security it's 
given me," someone remarked. And one man 
summed up what most of us were thinking: 
"Give me eight good men and some machinery 
and I'll get twice the production that they 
i 

We visited another farm near Kharkov. 
There had been a great deal of rain in the 
area, so that our bus had to be literally 
dragged through the mud—there was no real 
road—to get to the place. It was a collec- 
tive farm on which 485 families—1039 per- 
sons—lived and tended 6,000 acres. Again 
more than half the able-bodied workers were 
women. 

Each family had a garden plot of about 
half an acre on which they can raise food 
for themselves and for sale. What was most 
Significant to us was the way that the farm 
had been transformed froma strictly state- 
run enterprise to a quasi-capitalistic one. 
As the farm's agronomist described it to 
us, "the labor of the people was found to be 
more creative if paid ona monthly basis in- 
stead of in an annual wage paid by the 
state.” Digging a little deeper, we found 
out that a system of bonuses had been set 
up which enabled a worker to earn more by 
producing more, since in a good year half 
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the surplus was distributed among them. 

An ordinary worker earns about 1,000 
rubles amonth, which is $100 at the tourist 
rate of exchange. But when you consider 
that a good pair of shoes cost 400 rubles 
and a suit of clothes 2,000, one can readi- 
ly see how inadequate such an income is. 

Before I left for home I was able to ob- 
tain an interview with Archimandrite Nico- 
dime of the Moscow Patriarchate. I called 
on him at his residence, accompanied by an 
interpreter, a young girl named Galya, who 
seemed to regard the whole thing as a lark. 

There were sixty churches open in Moscow, 
the Archimandrite told me, all of them sup- 
ported by their parishioners. "Only old 
people go to church," Galya broke in. "Not 
so," the priest answered, "how can you know 
if you've never been there?” Then in reply 
to my question about the inherent conflict 
between church and state, he argued that 
this was not true in Russia because the 
Constitution of 1918 guaranteed religious 
freedom to the people. 

But doesn't the state discourage re- 
ligion, I asked. There is no pressure from 
the state, he replied. True, the child is in 
official hands during school hours but par- 
ents are free to train their children at 
home. Thus the atheistic influence of state 
education is balanced by the influence of 
the parents. 

Galya interjected the statement that she 
thought one could be a member of the Com- 
munist Party and still belong to the church. 
The priest emphatically corrected her, 
"You cannot be a Communist and still be- 
lieve in God." Still, he continued to 
reiterate that there was no conflict be- 
tween church and state. 

Is religion declining in Russia, I asked 
him. Yes, no, it is difficult to say. He 
obviously didn't want to be pinned down. 

I asked him about Pope John XXIII's call 
for an ecumenical council. The Russian 
Orthodox answer was published in Izvestia 
of June 20, he told me. I naturally pressed 
him to enlighten me on that and he said that 
it was the Russian Orthodox opinion that 
the invitation was to the Roman Church 
only, that it was a private affair. And 
anyway, he went on, there can't possibly be 
reunion because the respective foundations 
are so completely different, and he men- 
tioned the infallibility of the Pope as one 
stumbling-block. 

As we were leaving he said to Galya, "God 
is calling you.” She could hardly restrain 
her laughter, and as we got outside let it 
go completely.—Gerry Lange 
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Give children 
good books . . . 
like these 





from the NEW 
TESTAMENT 


MORE STORIES 
from the OLD 
TESTAMENT 


from Joseph to the Prophets 


STORIES 
from the OLD 
TESTAMENT 


from Adam to Joseph 


All written and illustrated 

by PIET WORM 

These three widely praised books 
are beautifully illustrated in col- 
or, with a lavish use of gold. 
The text is in an attractive hand- 
script. All ages. $3.00 each 

















Revised edition, 
with new illustrations 


A LIFE OF 


OUR LORD 
by MARIGOLD HUNT 


Drawings by Rus Anderson. A 
favorite book that helps young 
readers understand what Our 
Lord actually, did. Ages 10-14. 

$3.09 








The PATRON SAINT Books 
“Exceptionally fine for gift pur- 
poses, beautifully written with 
excellent illustrations.” 


— The Ave Maria 


FRANCIS 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 
BARBARA 
by M. K. Richardson 
MARY 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 
O.P. 


JOSEPH 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


MARGARET 


by Sister M. Juliana 
of Maryknoll 


RICHARD 


by M. K. Richardson 
Ages 5 to 9. $2.00 each 


Order at any bookstore 
SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place 
New York 3 














Christmas appeals 


NATIVITY MISSION 

@ The Nativity Mission Center, which 
provides for the needs of newly-arrived 
Puerto Ricans in New York City, needs 
toys and donations for their annual Christ- 
mas party which over 750 children attend. 
Send contributions to the Center at 204 
Forsyth St., New York 2, N.Y. 


MADONNA HOUSE 


@ Baroness de Hueck at Madonna House, 
in Canada, sends an appeal for Christmas 
gifts of all kinds, “school supplies, games, 
books, soap, clothing, candies, jewelry, re- 
ligious articles, most of all cash” to help 
relieve the suffering of all ages who come 
for help. Address: Madonna House, Com- 
bermere, Ontario, Canada. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR CARDS 


@ “World Refugee Year” Christmas cards 
are being sold by the Foreign Relief Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, whose Feed-a-Family program sup- 
plies monthly packages to refugees through- 
out the world. The cards sell for $1 per 
box of twelve; they depict the Holy Family 
and carry a message on the back stating 
that the card represents a donation to the 
Catholic Relief-sponsored feeding program. 
They may be ordered from: Foreign Relief 
Committee-NCCW, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 


THE CHURCH IN NORWAY 


@ The Catholic Church in Norway is very 
small, having approximately 5,000 mem- 
bers, about fifty priests, of whom only 
about thirteen are Norwegian. It is cur- 
rently trying to establish libraries and 
apologetics centers in major cities. The 
need for literature is great, and since most 
Norwegians speak and read English, it is 
hoped that the readers of JUBILEE will help 
the Catholics of Norway by sending books, 
pamphlets and magazines to Fr. H. Rieber- 
Mohn, O.P., Neubergarten 15, Oslo N.V., 
Norway, or if this is not possible, mail 
them to Roger Pence at 5665 Clayton 
Court, Baton Rouge 5, La. 


HOLIDAY HOME FOR ORPHANS 


@ The Sisters of St. Kyran’s Convent of 
Mercy (Ireland) feed, clothe and educate 
orphan boys from six months to ten years 
in their own convent. The community now 
wants to acquire a Holiday Home where 
they would have room for a playground. 
The Holiday Home would serve boys who 
have no parents or homes of their own. Sub- 
scriptions would be gratefully acknowledged 
if sent to Reverend Mother M. Bernardine, 
or to D. L. Kealy, Organization Committee, 
St. Kyran’s Boys’ Home, Convent of Mercy, 
Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 


NATIVE SEMINARY 


@ Father Raymundo Gracia writes from 
the Philippines for funds to support the 
Immaculate Conception Minor Seminary 
in Vigan, which trains native Filipinos for 
the priesthood, many of whom cannot be 
accepted because of lack of funds. Father 
Gracia’s address: Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philippines. 
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MEN 


(Themes of Theology—Vol. 2) 


Trans. and ed. by 
Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C, 


A vital re-thinking of the great 
themes of the New Testament, and 
a profound assessment of the mean- 
ing of Christianity in terms of man’s 
new understanding of himself. 


GOD AMONG MEN is the second 
volume in the series “themes of 
theology”. GOD SPEAKS, volume 


one, appeared recently. $4.50 


At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Notre Dame, Ind. 























The Circus of the Sun 
a new book of poetry by 
ROBERT LAX 
designed with 5 drawings by 
Emil Antonucci 
and a cover photograph by 
Charles Harbutt 
a special edition limited to 
500 numbered copies 
signed by the author 
64 pages: hardbound 
printed on Curtis Rag paper 
$5.00 
Journeyman Books 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 














We Are Now Catholics - 

Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. Four former Lutheran pastors tell 
the story of their long road from Evangelical Christianity back 
Rip iNOS OTP OIONS A 4.516 one a slate sida 0.0-5s.0 oie odie aise aie 95 


Lamps of Love 

By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Sister David Mary, 
S.N.J.H. As the author says, the purpose of this book is to 
“recall to forgetful or ignorant souls the principal sources of 


love, and to teach all to utilize them to the utmost.”. ...$4.00 


The Catholic Dimension in Higher Education 

By Justus George Lawler. A distinguished contribution to the 
current dialogue taking place within the American Catholic 
community on the apparent failure of Catholics to contribute 
substantially to the intellectual life of the nation. ...... $3.95 


The Intellectual Life 

By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by Mary Ryan. Father 

Sertillanges’ book has long been a vade mecum to students 

and scholars, and has afforded encouragement and guidance 

to those beginning a life of active dedication to Truth. 
AQUI... ciscess $3.00 Paver ioscaisan $1.50 


Catholic Reformer 

By Paul Hallett. A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene, one of the 
most powerful leaders of the Church’s reform movement before 
and alter the Protestant TEVOlt. oj. ois:5 560s esesececes $3.50 


Redemption Through the Blood of Jesus 

By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, 
C.PP.S. Dom Gaspar, the great liturgist, especially renowned 
for his St. Andrew’s Missal, prepared this meditative work 
which elucidates the place of the Most Precious Blood in 
Christian devotion and clarifies its role in effecting our redemp- 
BUDA Ac eetrtiu ode Pots diate A REET ie ee Wo Mia e's lo clei ta se dies reas a 


The Battle and Brother Louis 

By Louis Reile, S.M. Writing in a modern idiom bound to 
be attractive to young people, Brother Louis recounts the joys, 
doubts, difficulties and consolations of the life of an active 
SL Sa ee oe BE ee oe ee ene eae $3.25 


Christianity in Conflict 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. Father Hardon gives a non-polemical, 
highly objective appraisal of Protestantism, as seen through 
REMERON ig nos Bessie 6 als je Ks MAIS RSs wis ole SO Rie SoS $4.50 
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Women, Words, and Wisdom 

By Solange Hertz. A Catholic wife and mother, Solange Hertz, 
combines a charming and urbane sense of humor with an 
unusual intimacy with the greatest of the Church’s spiritual 
SEMEN gg Oe one are ora Gt vila Riny 8° 0' 464.6 ale wists ef ekd . 


1859 in Review 

By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. An anniversary book, recalling the 
momentous events of 1859—and their effects on the world 
BIE ees CUR iele © oie Cais ON pein sie e og bce ace cate wee $2.75 


The Big Sycamore 

By Joseph Brady. The unusual saga of an apparently ordinary 
Irish family—Maurice Fitzgerald, a one-armed school teacher, 
his wife and five children—and the unexpected things which 
happened to them in an otherwise quiet village. ....... $3.75 


The Sin of the Angel 

By Jacques Maritain. Translated by William L. Rossner, S. J. 
M. Maritain investigates and explains, in his characteristic high 
style of scholarship and accuracy, what the condition of the 
Fallen Angels might have been had they not sinned. ....$3.00 


Athlete of Christ St. Nicholas of Fliie, 1417-1487 

By Marie McSwigan. Miss McSwigan tells the story of Nich- 
olas, patron saint of the Swiss people, with warmth, colorful 
detail—and lots of surprises. .........ccccccccccccces $3.25 


Sources and Resources 

By Barry Ulanov. Barry Ulanov, a versatile scholar of every- 
thing from jazz to spirituality, traces the central role of the 
Christian humanist tradition in the growth and development 
of the West, and its continuing vitality today. .......... $5.50 


The Social Order of Tomorrow 


By Otto von Habsburg. Turning aside from a pessimistic view 
of man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a plan for a trans- 
formation of man’s economic, political, and social life. . .$2.75 


Their Rights and Liberties 

By Thomas O’B. Hanley, S. J. A concise, thoroughly docu- 
mented historical study dealing with the beginnings of freedom 
in Colonial Maryland and the struggle for freedom in Eng- 
DON Rei eiset eid a eguetd site SRS RO AY ce eee $2.95 


Political Thought, Men and Ideas 

By John A. Abbo. A lucid exposition of the landmarks in the 
development of Western political thought. Includes a Chris- 
tian appraisal of authors, books and theories. .......... $5.75 


Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. “The book is so well done that 
while it is not in the least hypnotic, it could conceivably 
become habit-forming. It certainly belongs in the library of 
every practicing physician.” Medical Annals of the District 
BR COMMONS Sala SG a8 ne SEOs Seals 8 Sia FAT ate Saw Se $5.00 


Readings in Catholic Church History 
.Vol. I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 


Edited with introductions by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
A collection of primary source material in Church history 
which is bound to prove valuable to every teacher and serious 
student in the field. 
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Announcing ... 


ONE FOLD 


A series of essays on Christian 
Unity from various points of view 
by a dozen competent scholars. 
Authors include Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
Francis Curran, S.J., Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J. Edited by Edward Han- 
ahoe, S.A. and Titus Cranny, S.A. 


Commemorative volume for the 
golden jubilee of the Chair of 
Unity Octave (1908-1958) in mem- 
ory of its founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. 


A vital book for all interested 
in the work of Christian Unity. 
A work for every college, seminary, 
and rectory and for all interested 
in Unity and in the apostolate. 


Ready now 
Price: $6.50 


Chair of Unity Apostolate 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


























A VALLEY IN 
NEED 


I am a Missionary, and I work in 
a valley that is called URAKAMI, 
part of the city of Nagasaki, 
scarred by the atom bomb which 
fell in the center of the valley. 


Today my valley has an urgent 
need —a parochial school that will 
have room for Christ and that will 
combat the materialism and indif- 
ference of the day. 


To build this parochial grade 
school, we need $25,000. 


Will You Help? 
Please contact: 


Rev. H. J. Wiesen, S.V.D. 
St. Philomena Church 
1 Uenomachi 


Nagasaki City, Japan 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 


5 


17 


26 


26 


cont. 
to 
Jan. 
15 


ALBERT CARDINAL Meyer of Chi- 
cago will make the closing address of 
a month-long Friendship House Festi- 
val at 8 p.m. at the interracial center’s 
headquarters. The public is invited. 
Contact: Mary Dolan, Director, at 
4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chicago 30, IIl. 
OAkland 4-7700. 
THe Morat ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE will be analyzed 
in a talk by Fred J. Kelly, Broadway 
and TV director, and secretary of the 
Catholic Actors’ Guild, in a meeting 
at St. Paul’s Guild, 4 E. 73 St., N.Y.C. 
(7:45 p.m.), 
THE CHURCH AND THE IDEA OF SIN 
will be discussed by Rev. John F. X. 
Sweeney, S.J., at St. Ignatius School, 
50 E. 84 St., N.Y.C. at 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $1. Part of a monthly series 
given by priests of the Society of 
Jesus. 
“THe Piay oF DANIEL,” twelfth-cen- 
tury music drama will begin eight 
consecutive performances (except 
Dec. 31) with two matinees, at the 
Chapel of the Intercession, Broadway 
and 155 St., N.Y.C., with its original 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua cast. 
Evenings at 9. Information can be ob- 
tained at the Pro Musica headquar- 
ters, 865 West End Ave. MOnument 
6-8862. 
Pax Romana Conferences on Asia 
commence at Manila, The Philippines, 
ending on January 8, 1960. Five sepa- 
rate meetings are planned among 
chaplains, Asian Catholic students, 
and members of the Interfederal As- 
sembly of Pax Romana. The Inter- 
national Student movement hopes to 
foster understanding and unity be- 
tween Christians of the Orient and 
Occident. Their address is: General 
Secretariat, Pax Romana, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 
“DestrE OF Nations” art exhibit at 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. A Christmas show of 
antique and modern créches and 
paintings depicting the Nativity, on 
display free to the public every week- 
day from 3 to 6 p.m. Over 100 repre- 
sentations of the birth of Christ by 
artists in all parts of the world are 
featured, including André Girard, 
Lauren Ford, Robert Rambusch. The 
gallery is located at 245 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
* a * 
Applications for a $2,000 graduate 
scholarship offered by the Associated 
Newman Alumni of New York will be 
accepted through February 15, 1960. 
Open to Catholics who expect to teach 
at secular colleges or who have been 
accepted as doctoral candidates; for 
residents of New York City, Long 
Island and counties of Westchester, 
Ulster, Rockland, Duchess, Orange, 
Putnam or Sullivan, or others study- 
ing in these areas. For application, 
write to: Scholarship Committee, As- 
sociated Newman Alumni of New 
York, Room 103, Earl Hall, Culumbia 
U., New York 27, N.Y. 
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THE BEST GIFTS ... 





THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 


by Fray Angelico Chavez. “An ex- 
alted and exalting poem ... in its in- 
vocation of harmony between Chris- 
tian truth, ancient myth, and the evo- 
lution of scientific thought in Western 
civilization, it may be a work of 
prophecy as well.” — Paul Horgan. 
Autographed, deluxe ed: $10. 
Trade ed: $3.25 


THE DARK VIRGIN: THE 
BOOK OF OUR LADY OF 
GUADALUPE 


Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor, 
eds. The definitive book about Our 
Lady’s only appearance on the Amer- 
ican continent. With full color print 
of Miraculous Painting. “A delight to 
handle and a pleasure to read, this 
book should familiarize us with a 
marvel which touches us very nearly.” 
Msgr. John S. Kennedy. New revised 
edition. $5.00 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 


by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. The 
series of real life case histories that 
has been running in St. Joseph Mag- 
azine — an exceptionally popular fea- 
ture by a renowned spiritual director. 

$3.95 


PIONEERS FOR CHRIST 


by Doris Burton. Ten founders of 
Catholic Congregations — St. John of 
God to Msgr. Cardijn: “This is a 
beautiful gift for young people who 
are hero worshippers.”—Catholic Star 
Herald. $2.95 


MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


by E. M. Standing. “Every Catholic 
interested in education will welcome 
Mr. Standing’s book. Here, at long 
last, is a full authoritative account 

. of the much _ misunderstood 
‘Montessori Method’ — the life-work 
of a great Catholic educator and pio- 
neer.” — Blackfriars (London). Illus- 
trated. $5.25 


NEW MEXICO TRIPTYCH 


by Fray Angelico Chavez. Reprint of 
the classic “Morality” with a new in- 
troduction by Erna Fergusson. “In 
every field his contribution is marked 
with the same quiet faith, gentle hu- 
mor, knowledge of his people, and 
gift for poetic expression.” — New 
York Herald Tribune. Illustrated by 
the author. $2.95 


At your bookstore 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


Box 549, Fresno, California 
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What has 


become of 
the first 


cardinal 
virtue? 


™ Can you clearly define 
for yourself the concept of 
prudence? Through the 
years its significance has 
been weakened, debased, 
and falsely equated with 
cunning and reserve. Now 
the noted philosopher- 
theologian reestablishes 
the original, classical and 
almost forgotten meaning 
of prudence in this bril- 
liant book—an important 
new addition to his pre- 
viously published books, 
Justice, and ForTITUDE 
AND TEMPERANCE. 


Prudence 


THE FIRST CARDINAL VIRTUE 


by JOSEF PIEPER 


$2.75, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
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Recent liturgical studies have shown that in the 


early Church the Parousia was a major 


theme of Advent, along with the antictpation of 
the Incarnation. Here JUBILEE presents two 
meditations on this theme, one a sermon by the 
fiery fourth-century saint, Ephraem the Syrian, 


the other an article about the Parousia by the 


noted liturgist, Father H. A. Reinhold 
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St. Ephraem the Syrian: THE SECOND COMING 


7 ~ET READY, go forth to your work: prepare to 


cultivate your field. This is your present 
ife; for a hoe take with you the Old Testament and the 


_ New. Put a hedge of thorns about your strip of land by 

_ prayer and fasting and by knowledge. If you are protected 

_ by this enclosure, the wild beast (the devil) shall not 

_ come near you. Your soul is a vineyard to be guarded with 
| care. 

| __ Be wary of the enemy: do not let him pierce your heart 
with any stubborn, unfitting desire. If he seeks to take 

over your soul as a field, and arrays against you his 





contaminate thoughts, resist and oppose him with the shield 
of faith, the helmet of hope, the sword of the spirit, the 
word of God. So armed against the enemy, stand fast, do 
not turn from battle; be vigilant and sober. We know his 
plans; the fear of the Lord must rule our hearts. Do not, 
as a soldier, be timid; nor as a worker, remiss. A crown 
is offered not to be rejected; time is short, but judgment 
long. 

For sword, take hold of the fear of the Lord. His fear 
is two-edged: keep it ever before you, remembering at all 
times that last dreadful day, when the heavens shall be 
consumed by fire, and the earth and all within it shall 
perish: the stars shall fall like leaves, and the sun and 
the moon be darkened. Then shall the Son of Man appear, 
and descend upon the earth; and the Powers of heaven shall 
be shaken. When the Angels stand forth and their trumpets 





sound, then fire shall burn before Him, and hastening downward 

consume the earth. 

cir FEAR and dread shall fall upon us? Think now 
of the Israelites in the desert, how they were unable 

to endure the face of darkness, the sound of trumpets, and 

the Voice of the Lord who spoke from the midst of flames. 

They pleaded that His Voice should not be heard: they were 

unable to endure it. They feared, though He had not 

descended in wrath, nor had He spoken directly to them, 

but through His prophet He comforted them and told them 

He was near. 

--Now with what joy shall we be filled, if we are brought 

last to the King’s right hand? How blessed shall we be when 

in Heaven’s light the Just embrace us? When they shall 

embrace us: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Noah, Job, Daniel, 


the Holy Prophets, the Apostles, the martyrs, all who were 





pleasing to God in the days of the flesh; all of whom you 
have heard, and whose lives you have admired, and whom you 
have longed to see: they shall come to us and embrace us, 
rejoicing that we, too, are saved. What kind of men must 
we then be? What unspeakable delight shall we know, when 
the King with great joy shall say: Come ye blessed of my 
Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. 

HEN, my Brothers, then shall you receive the fair 

dominion, the crown of all your desires, from the Hand of 
the Lord, and then shall you reign with Christ forever and 
ever. Then you will receive the gifts God has promised to 
those who love and serve Him. You will be safe from all 
harm then, no longer filled with care. For then you shall no 


more have the sun for your light by day, nor the moon at night, 
but Christ will be your unfailing Light, and God your glory. 











St. Ephraem, a fourth-century Syrian deacon who spent 
‘mosi of his life in poverty and solitude is one of the great 
1 ociors of the Universal Church. Born at Nisibis in Meso- 
ypotamia in 306 A.D., his early history is obscure, but most 


q 


mscholars believe his parents were pagans who turned 


Ephraem out of their home at eighteen because he had 


‘become a Christian. As an assistant to Jacob, the Bishop of 
Nisibis, Ephraem composed hymns, canticles and homilies 
Mor which he is still remembered. He studied the Bible 
avidly, and wrote commentaries on it. In 363, when Nisibis 
| was given by the Romans, who held it, to the Persians, who 
had previously besieged it, the Christian population 
abandoned the city. Ephraem retired to a cave high above 
the town of Edessa and was to live there until his death. 
He loved Edessa, calling it his “city of blessing.” He con- 
‘sidered its welfare his special responsibility, coming down 
from his retreat to minister to the people whenever there 
‘was trouble. One winter a famine struck and Ephraem 
tame down from the mountain ; the rich of the city, who 
had been quarreling among themselves before, turned over 


their money and supplies to him to distribute. He gave pro- 


visions and food to the needy, and delegated others to 
carry on his work when he returned to his hermitage in 
the mountains. 

He was greatly revered as a saint and preacher : a small, 
bald man, dried and wrinkled, dressed in tatters. He 
preached to huge crowds on Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Last Judgment, and often brought his listeners to tears. 
He also set his lessons to music and when these proved 
effective with the crowd, he began composing on sacred 
themes, and had his melodies sung in church ; today both 
Catholics and separated Syrians continue to use Ephraem’s 
hymns in their liturgy. 

In his cave Ephraem lived on barley bread and a few 
vegetables, and spent his time in prayer and study. He 
finished commentaries on nearly all of the Old Testament 
and much of the New. Late in life, Ephraem became a 
deacon. He died about 373 A.D., alone in his cave, where 
his testament was found: “Lay me not down with spices, 
for this honor is not for me; bring no incense or per- 
fume. Give me, as provision for my journey, your prayers, 


your psalms.” 
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ano ectimasia 


A new emphasis of the beliefs 


of the early Church about Advent 
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' This overpowering image of the 
| Pantecrator, Christ seen as the 
Ruler of the universe, was common 
_ in meny churches and cathedrals 

| of the Byzantine world. It 

é signijies the paARoustA, His 

| Presenee at the Last Day. 


by Rev. H, A. Reinhold 


E POST-MEDIEVAL Christians have to be reminded that Christ is coming 
and present to us not only in the Blessed Sacrament itself, but in other, 
4 quite real, ways as well : in the Gospel as God’s Word, in the assembled 

' Church as His Mystical Body, not to speak of the most intimate presence through 

sanctifying grace in ourselves and our neighbors. An isolated faith in the Real Presence 

| which neglects the reality of these leads to poor mental attitudes in prayer and spiritual 

life and neglects St. Thomas’s warning that the Real Presence is not comparable to 

anything in nature, not to be taken locally and physically, but as a presence of its own 

" kind, namely the unique and supranatural sacramental presence as a substantia — not to 

be mistaken as a physical “substance.” 

| The objective, given texts that flow from the Mass also demand of us a new concept 

| of Christ’s Advent, wider.in outline and more sublime in content. Advent really starts 

| with the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost and sweeps in a wide arch over the heights 

~ of its two principal feasts, Christmas and Epiphany, toward its magnificent finale on 
Candlemas (the old Hypapante or Meeting, i.e. of Christ and the temple, the New and 
Old Testament, the new and old year). It is oriented toward the future and present — the 
Parousia — although its lessons seem to be a record of the past. 

Parousia, is, in a simple translation, “presence,” and refers to the greatest of all 
presences, namely our Lord’s at the Last Day, the awesome presence which is anticipated 
in His mystery at Mass : “As often as you do this, you announce the death of the Lord, 
until He comes” (I Cor. 11, 26). Its symbolic representation is found in those enormous 
and impressive murals and mosaics above the main altar in the cathedrals of southern 
Italy, Greece and Asia Minor, showing Christ as Pantocrator or Ruler of the universe. 
They are an apt symbol of the direction of the Mass towards the end of time. He is 
the always-coming Lord, Who has already come once in His Incarnation. 

The Etimasia (or Hetoimasia) , the Readiness, is a second artistic symbol of the 
Awesome Presence : a preciously adorned and bejewelled throne with the open Gospel 
book resting on it (often surmounted by a triumphal cross and the vision of Christ’s 
spirit in the guise of a dove). The empty throne is called Etimasia, an apocalyptic 
symbol suggested by Psalm Nine (and used in Hebrews, the Apocalypse of John, and 
Daniel). It is the throne of the triumphant Pantocrator, who will come to judge His 
enemy and consummate His victory by the final redemption of His followers. 

This vision, Christ the Ruler of the universe, the Pantocrator and the Readiness, 
the whole complex of the Great Presence, finds its counterpart in the verbal images of 
the Third Mass on Christmas day, with its dramatic passage from Hebrews in the 
epistle and the mystical prologue of John, set like a jewel among the songs of the Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory and Communion antiphon. It is also present in the majestic settings 
of the Epiphany Masses and office. It lives in a less obvious way in other Masses, 
especially the two other Christmas Masses, in the displaced Sunday Mass after the 
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Epiphany and on Candlemas. The vision actually begins as early as the Masses and the 
offices of the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost and dominates the whole period until 
the last Sunday after the Epiphany. These verbal images are as majestic and imposing 
as the visible representations of the Pantocrator and Etimasia. 

The letters of the apostles, especially St. Paul’s two to the Thessalonians, the 
Apocalypse (which ends with the prayer Maranatha, “Come, O Lord”) and the mood 
prevailing in the early Church as depicted in the Acts of the Apostles all betray that the 
first Christians — until late into the age of the Fathers and the centuries of monastic 
leadership — were deeply conscious of the parousial mood. Even the shift of the 
Sabbath from the final day of the week, a day of repose, an end, to the first day of the new 
weg¢k, the Lord’s day, indicates this march toward the Great Presence. Christianity is a 
way, not a destination : the Church herself is a pilgrim, the individual member must 
ready himself for the journey. 

The texts of our Missal and Breviary suggest this interpretation, that Advent is not 
really the beginning but the final cycle of the Church year ; we find on closer inspection 
that this cycle is a climactic structure starting with the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
and ending before Septuagesima Sunday, when the other, the spring cycle, opens. This 
in turn is dedicated to a reliving of the baptismal experience of every Christian. 

Advent is not a play-acting of the “4,000” years before Christ. Nor should the baptized 
adopt an Old Testament attitude as if the Incarnation had not taken place and they were 
still to expect it. We are not to manipulate and rearrange, ignore or reinterpret the 
prayer of the Church according to touching folklore developed outside in a subjective 
fashion. We are bound to be more serious, objective and contemplative by letting the 
texts of these great collections — the Missal and the Breviary — speak for themselves. 
We must learn again to be silent, not interrupting the voice of our Roman liturgy, not 
drowning it out with our own effusive talk. 

The evidence before us seems to call for a complete reassessment of our attitude 
towards Advent and its climactic feasts. There is the strange fact that in her Office the 
Church starts her Bible reading for the year, not on the first Sunday in Advent, but 
on Septuagesima Sunday. There are a few old sacramentaries, the priests’ manual for 
Mass before he used the present collection, which have the six Sundays of Advent ; 
in the Vatican copy of the Gelasian Sacramentary of Reichenaus Abbey you will find the 
Sunday Masses at the end, not at the beginning of the Missal. There is still another 
fact : without interruption all the prophets (except Jeremiah who fits better into 
Passiontide) are read in the Office during the two consecutive months of November 
and December — no break at the popularly accepted end and beginning of the present 
ecclesiastical year. The feast of All Saints, so pregnant with parousial traits and 
eschatological meaning whose original place was May 13th (the anniversary of the 
dedication of the former Pantheon), was moved to November first, into the orbit 
of the Parousia. Then there are the “floating” Sundays that can be used either after 
Epiphany or before the last Sunday of Pentecost ; this arrangement was not felt to be 
incongruous because in either position these Masses were regarded as part of the 
Advent cycle. But again this arrangement takes us as far back as October. Why are the 
psalms that have a definite Advent note — 24, 79, 84, 121, 118 and others in the same 
vein — said in the Office before the present shortened Advent starts? Why is there a 
Gospel of the Last Judgment on both the last and the first Sundays of our present 
liturgical year ? And why is it that the hymns and the beautifully poetic antiphons of 
the Advent office before the Ember days are all about the second coming, not the 
Incarnation ? Why the frequent references to the last things in these final weeks of 
Pentecost, unless there is really the statement of a single message : aptate lampades 
vestras, get ready your lamps, for the Bridegroom approaches. 

These texts show a slow and organic continuity that is barely perceptible. Yet it is 


The eTmasiA, the open Gospel book resting oF 
throne, is a parousial symbol of Christ. This representatl «4' 
is from an early Greek manus 
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profound and deeply-rooted. Let us repeat: If the message of the liturgy is to reach us, 
the first thing we have to learn is silence of the soul and respect for the texts. 

The parousial interpretation of Advent will take generations to seep down into the 
parish ambit and to create its corresponding lore. Its subtle and allusive ways were 
overgrown once before in the Dark Ages, when coarser men saw in the Church cycles 
only the catechism of the earthly life of the Savior, repeated annually for indoctrination. 
The Nativity became an annual birthday, neatly spaced exactly nine months after the 
Annunciation, six months after the Baptist whose mother was “in her sixth month” 
according to the angel. Through this attitude the spiral of ascent from year to year 
towards the Great Presence, has been lost. The emotional values contained in the 
sublime thoughts of the Fathers are not as easy to evoke as pity over the “freezing 
Babe,” the little lambs and the simple shepherds. But the real meaning of Christmas is 
in its third Mass, with the lesson from Hebrews and the Prologue of John, the Psalms, 
the prophecy of Isaiah, as well as the Church’s own words in the orations and the Preface. 
They are sacred mysteries begetting life in those who hear them with a willing heart. 


HE PROPHETS of the Old Testament saw God in His distant majesty as the 

Mighty Lord of Heaven, a purely transcendent divinity outside of the human 
heart. The New Testament has taught us that the throne of God is in our hearts. The 
great saints had an imageless awareness of God. His only image was His Son, according 
to His own words to the apostles. The Great Presence is in our hearts where the 
Pantocrator is enthroned on the Etimasia. The season of Advent, reaching over 


autumn and the dark of winter, a time to withdraw into our own selves and the Church 
as the body to which we belong, is a time to cultivate the awareness of the constant 
coming of God to the men whom He redeemed out of His eternal love. “See He comes, 
our Lord and Ruler and in His hand is the scepter and the power and His royal might.” 





wrotta ferva ta 


Greco-Italian monks continue 


}the ancient Byzantine rite 


In the Alban Hills near Rome, not far from Castel Gandolfo, 


stands the 950-year-old Abbey of Grottaferrata, the only Eastern- 


_rite monastery that has remained in unbroken communion with 
_ the Holy See since ancient times. Grottaferrata was founded in 


- 1004 by a Calabrian Greek, St. Nilus, who had fled north with his 


| disciple, St. Bartholomew, built the monastery upon the ruins of 


/an old Roman villa that once belonged to Cicero; the name, 


| Grottaferrata, or “iron grotto,” refers to an ancient Roman tomb 


_now a chapel in the monastery. Since its founding, the abbey 


church, originally a Byzantine basilica, has been restored nu- 
| merous times ; the predominant style is baroque. Though Grotta- 
_ ferrata was fought over by invaders and anti-popes, the monks 
| themselves have never surrendered either their loyalty to the 


Holy See or their love of their ancient Byzantine rite. 
Today the cool summers, magnificent scenery and sparkling 


' red wine make the countryside around Grottaferrata a popular 
' summer resort for Romans. The monks, most of them from 
_ southern Italy and the diocese of Palermo in Sicily, are occupied 
| with research in the Oriental rites, maintenance of their famous 
_ school of Greek chant, the restoration of ancient manuscripts, 
' and the publication of liturgical books for Eastern churches. 


Restored several times, the abbey’s Byzantine 
architecture has been greatly modified, but it 
still retains the original bell tower, facade 

and main doors. 


| Led by their bearded choir master, the community of sixty priests, brothers and seminarians chant 


the liturgy, the people in church responding in Greek along with them. Famous for its chant, 
Grottaferrata maintains a school of Greek choral singing. The monks belong to the order of St. Basil. 


Hore the ikonostasis a priest of Grottaferrata 
pares for the chanting of the gospel. 
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Jose (foreground), like the other boys at Lincoln Hall, is allowed a cigarette at certain periods during the day. Most 
of the boys have been smoking for several years. 


Chance for a new life 


The Christian Brothers’ Lincoln Hall helps 
rehabilitate boys from delinquent backgrounds 


In the current uproar over juvenile delinquency, one fact has sometimes 
been obscured: the youthful offender almost invariably comes from a | 
troubled home. For Jose Rodriguez, a chronic truant and the child of 
separated parents, home meant an atmosphere hostile in every way to 
psychological growth. Yet Jose, unlike the great majority of youths with | 
his background, is being given the chance to see the course of his history | 
reversed. For sixteen months he has lived in an environment designed to 
counteract these stunting influences and to heal his psychic wounds. 

At Lincoln hall, a training school for Catholic boys run by the Christian” 
Brothers in Westchester County, some fifty miles from New York City, 
Jose is being educated for a new start in life. The school hopes to give | 
him that start by addressing itself to his multiple needs, as a good family 
would, instead of to an isolated area of them. The effort is a quiet one, and © 
its results may not be immediately observable. But for Jose Rodriguez, 





now fifteen, it is the one hopeful thing that has ever happened to him. 


Lincoln Hall is located in New York’s 
Westchester County, covers some 1,000 acres. 





20 During night study period, Jose talks 
Brother Bernadine, his cottage prefet 
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At times Jose is inattentive in class and does not ask questions. A poor reader when he came to Lincoln Hall, he took 
remedial courses and now ranks in the upper quarter of his class. 





Lecturing to Jose’s cottage class, Brother 
Bernadine begins the school day with a 
half-hour of religious instruction. 
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Confidence and responsibility develop 


Jose Rodriguez came to Lincoln Hall a year and a half ago. He 
was hostile and unmanageable, and it took considerable time for 
him to calm down. His aloofness antagonized his cottage mates 
and teachers, and made it difficult even for the psychiatrists to 
gauge his reaction to their treatment. 

Gradually, the staff members convinced Jose of their interest 
in him. Brother Bernadine, Jose’s prefect at Hillside Cottage, 
made friends with him. He encouraged Jose to participate in 
sports. Although he was in poor physical condition at first, Jose 
was soon able to play right half-back on the cottage football team. 

Jose’s slight but growing successes gave him confidence. He 
became a better-than-average student at Lincoln Hall ; in a tailor-* 
ing class he made three vests for himself and wore them almost 
daily. He also developed a sense of responsibility (rare in boys 
with an emotional problem) about finishing physical tasks: 
cleaning windows or helping in the laundry. 
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Under the supervision of a professional barber who teaches him the fundamentals of the trade, Jose works in the barber shop. 
Each boy spends one period a day in the vocational training shops, where the school emphasizes creative 
activity as well as the acquisition of vocational skills. 

















Washing windows outside the cottage, Jose finishes one of 
several chores assigned him. He also mops the shower room. 


Conferences with a social worker are periodic 
for Jose. He is often reluctant to talk about 
himself, does not enjoy answering questions. 








At football practice, Jose daydreams while standing on the side lines. In the background, Brother Bernadine, no longer 
in his robe, tells the team how the play should have been made. Most of the boys’ conversation centers on sports ; the 
afternoon athletic period gives them an opportunity to become individual stars after a day of group work. 


The school’s benefits are tested 
in the outside world 


Though attendance at weekday Mass is voluntary, Jose 
gets up at 6:30 to go to Mass regularly with five or six other 
boys from Hillside Cottage. They take a short cut down the 
hill to the chapel. He is learning to be an altar boy, an 
activity which he seems to enjoy. 

In the evening, Jose and the boys at the cottage kneel for 
special prayers, led by Brother Bernadine, who talks to 
them about the next day’s work before a pre-lights-out 
period when the boys read comic books or write letters. 
This is a lonely time of the day for Jose, as it is for the 
other boys, so Brother Bernadine often plays records. © 

Jose speaks of home infrequently, though he goes there 
occasionally on weekends. In a few weeks, he will be dis- 
charged permanently. Staff members believe that he has 
benefited from the school, but the success or failure of 
Jose’s stay at Lincoln Hall can be determined only by 
his adjustment to the aftercare program. 

























Jose gets a great deal of pleasure in taking care of Rex, 
the cottage dog. Jose has been treating Rex for an eye infection. 
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On Thursdays, Jose practices serving Mass. He has been unusually responsive to Lincoln Hall’s religious life, and often goes 
to daily Mass. 


Jose and the boys in his cottage kneel with 
Brother Bernadine for evening prayers. 


As an early mist covers the hillside, 
Jose walks to morning Mass. 








Jose confers with Brother Aquinas Thomas, F.S.C., who . 
is in charge of the committee selecting boys for admittance 
to Lincoln Hall, and Brother Augustine Benedict, director. 


The Lincoln Hall approach 
to the problems 


of juvenile delinquency 


Spread over about 900 acres of rolling countryside in 
New York’s Westchester county, Lincoln Hall bears little 
resemblance to a reform school. There are no walls or 
fences, nothing to suggest a penal institution of any kind. 
The boys live in pleasantly furnished cottages in small, 
almost self-governing groups. Besides the school building 
and dormitory-cottages, there are workshops, playing fields, 
a large gymnasium and a chapel. 

The school, which was begun almost a hundred years ago 
as a home for “Destitute Catholic Children,” was first built 
in what is now the Parkchester section of the upper Bronx, 
and though owned by laymen was staffed by Christian 
(Teaching) Brothers; in 1907 the group bought land in 
Westchester and began a farm annex on it; then in 1938 
when the Parkchester property was sold, the institution was 
transferred to the farm and renamed Lincoln Hall. 

All of the boys at Lincoln Hall are sent there, as Jose 
Rodriguez was, by the N.Y. State Children’s Court ; most 
of them come from the city itself and the rest from a few 
surrounding counties. For a boy to be accepted at the 
school, the directors must be convinced that he can benefit 
from it. This means a careful appraisal of relevant data: 
the parole officers’ report and the results of psychological 
and psychiatric testing. The boys must be at least eleven 
years old and under sixteen (the majority in the school are 
about fourteen) ; none are admitted with serious emotional 
difficulties or physical handicaps. Of some 600 cases re- 
ferred to the school each year about 200 are accepted. The 
school has one brother for every eight boys, plus about 150 
lay staff members ; the average enrollment is 250. 
> Miguel G., fifteen, came from a problem family which 
already claimed the attention of eight social agencies. He 
was arrested for gang fighting and attempted robbery, sent 
to Lincoln Hall, where he started several fights soon after 
he arrived. The Brothers developed an interest he had in 
baseball and basketball, as well as carpentry work, and 
remedial reading classes and shop programs helped him 
with his other work. Regular attendance at the psychiatric 
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clinic helped Miguel control his temper and his relations 
with the other boys in his cottage and the brother prefect 
slowly improved. He was assigned to work in the teachers’ 
dining room, and enjoyed it. When he left Lincoln Hall at 
the end of sixteen months, he was given a job as a bus boy 
through the school’s aftercare program after release, 
and after eighteen months he was made an assistant chef. 
Though it was a modest achievement, it was enough to help 
him override some of his problems. 

> Joseph McS., a gangling lad with a dull mind, had 
broken into a home with another boy and stolen $3000. He 
had no apparent motive to rob, being from a good home, 
well-supervised by two extremely protective parents. Social 
workers found that his mother, who dominated the father, 
had insisted Joseph go to an academic high school, al- 
though he was a poor student. Joseph turned his anger 
against the school and community. The largest boy at 
Lincoln Hall, he was often the butt of jokes, and was barely 
able to carry commercial high school work. A case worker 
showed his mother how harmful her attitude was and con- 
vinced the parents that Joseph should either enter a com- 
mercial high school or be withdrawn from school and sent 
to work. 

> Jimmy H., another boy from a broken home, was com- 
mitted to Lincoln Hall after violating a probation imposed 
for vandalism and assault. He was at first childish, shy and 
timid, complaining of headaches and stomach upset ; when 
asked to play ball he became emotional, describing the 
beatings he received from his father. Staff members tried to 
inspire Jimmy to trust people in authority, but even when 
Jimmy began to react favorably, his family remained 
difficult, continuing to blame all their son’s difficulties on 
neighborhood boys. When Jimmy was released, the case 
worker recorded that he would need close supervision be- 
cause Jimmy “could easily get into trouble again.” 

These boys are products of an uninterested or disrupted 
family and a society too complex to provide for their 
problems. Brother Augustine Benedict, F.S.C., the director 
of the school, says, “The damage to a family unit is some- 
times so great and delinquent influences so characteristic of 
big-city culture” that a corrective school such as Lincoln 
Hall is needed. 
> Thomas Smyth, an instructor in remedial reading and 
arithmetic at the Hall, finds a close tie between reading 
disability and delinquency. “If boys can’t read, they lose 
interest in school work and play truant. Most of our young- 
sters have no motivation to learn. For some, school was an 
unhappy experience, the teachers did not care, when the 
boys asked for help they did not always receive it.” 
> A Lincoln Hall social worker finds that in vocational or 
academic schooling, or in the less formal areas of personal 
conduct, the boys are apt to be aggressive or mistrustful 
and apathetic. “The major difficulty is that these boys have 
been badly damaged,” he says. “Practically every experi- 
ence they have with an adult has been an unhappy one.” 
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Staff members encourage boys to talk about buried trou- 
bles. “The boy begins to trust you when his revelations 
aren’t laughed at and when he doesn’t meet with rejection 
or cold judgment. Little by little he begins to understand 
his problems, to see the reasons for acting as he does. It 
takes a long time.” A cottage brother adds, “Ideally we are 
working to equip the boy with self-knowledge and the abil- 
ity to get along with others.” 

> A house brother, who, like most of the other young 
brothers, will be at Lincoln Hall no more than seven years, 
says that, “in the cottages many of the boys have their 
first chance to live in a group, to live harmoniously in 
society and enjoy it.” The cottages complement the action 
of the social worker, who concentrates on the boy as an 
individual, and add to the climate of relaxation and free- 
dom, a privilege the boys occasionally abuse. (Each year 
about one sixth of the boys run away, some for less than an 
hour. ) 

When a boy comes to Lincoln Hall, he undergoes exten- 
sive psychological and psychiatric examinations. If his 
reading level is low, he is assigned to a remedial reading 
class, where teachers try to interest him rather than em- 
barrass him into an attempt to learn. 

Besides the remedial program, there are ungraded classes 
for boys not so seriously retarded in reading and five 
grades — from the eighth to the twelfth — for boys of nor- 
mal ability who are assigned to this full curriculum of 
study on the basis of their reading skill. Each boy also 
works in the vocational shops. 

The boy receives psychiatric help during his stay, help 
based on an awareness that he has previously suffered from 
a shortage of love and good example. 

Staff members try to show each boy that they love and 
respect him; a therapeutic team studies the boy’s per- 
sonality, continually reviewing his case and adapting the 
discipline to his needs. 

While working with the boy, the school also helps pre- 
pare the family for his return — he visits his home about 
nine weekends and holidays a year. The same social worker 
who has worked with him during his stay will continue to 
work with him afterwards. 

But the average stay at Lincoln Hall is only sixteen 
months, often too short a time for full rehabilitation. Most 
of the boys return to family situations that have not 
changed in their absence, and the patterns that lead to de- 
linquency re-form themselves. 

The percentage of boys permanently helped by Lincoln 
Hall varies from year to year. In general, the results are 
encouraging, considering the problems faced. A boy who 
might have become a criminal leaves the school, gets 
a job for which he has been trained, and makes the 
difficult adjustment. Another returns to a family that has 
been helped by the social worker to gain at least a minimum 
of insight into his difficulties. A third has matured enough 
to cope with the problems of a broken home. [ff 
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The boy had appeared suddenly at the dispensary 
door, his hand streaming blood. He had fallen on 
his machete and cut himself deeply between the 
thumb and forefinger. With his friend (the boy 
with the pipe) , he had walked at least a mile, 
bleeding profusely. When he reached the school he 
nearly fainted, yet he never showed pain or cried. 
The Colombian sister, a trained nurse, washed the 
cut, closed it with clamps and gave the boy an 
injection of penicillin. The old woman was one 

of several Yupca neighbors who rushed into the 
dispensary to watch. 


THE YUPCAS 


by MAUREEN CARBONELL 


In a valley between two of the mountains 
which divide Venezuela and Colombia, is 
the Capuchin Mission School for Yupca 
Indians. 

Both the valley and the mountains are 
green — the mountains a dark green, and 
around the church and the large dormitories, 
and the two courtyards where 
the children live, are high stalks of 
corn, Little groups of boys dig in the 
earth there and run with sacks over their 
heads laughing and chasing each other, 
and inside the courtyard, the little 
girls are engaged in many occupations : 


they help with the washing ; they comb 














“FPadre Cirilio, one of the community’s 

three Spanish priests, arrived several 
Fnonths ago from Salamanca. He had never 
‘Pbefore been out of Spain, having taught 
‘fina seminary for many years. The one 
‘Pay brother is also from Spain. So far 
“Hihere have been no native vocations. 


































Seventy-two boys, 89 girls live at the mission. All subjects in the elementary school are 
taught in Spanish, and though the children usually speak to each other in Yupca, 
they seem to take pride in the knowledge of a second language. 
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each other’s hair ; they run laughing to 
the swings and take turns at pushing 
each other on them. The children’s 
language is a lilting Spanish. There is 
always laughter at the mission and the 
sound of running. 

The first children to come to the 
school were orphans brought down to the 
valley by the first priests who settled 
the first mission, a straw-roofed hut. 

This was in 1942 ; by 1946 children began 
to come down from the mountain alone of 
their own accord, brother following 
brother into the valley ; five brothers, 

two brothers, three from a single family. 
The parents now come too, bringing their 
children to the mission. 

Someday, the fathers hope, a village will 
form where these children, grown by then, 
may live, and plant, and where some will 
serve as teachers to their people. 

The Yupca now live in the high sierra ; 
the lowlands are no longer theirs ; the 
cattle farmers have taken it over, and 
the Indians have retreated to the 
mountains ; food is hard for them to 
raise ; they eat yuca roots and corn, 
the red sweet potatoes of the region 
and sometimes the rare meat of monkey 
meat. 

Each year at the corn harvest a 
special bread is prepared, and the 
presence is commemorated of a benevolent 
spirit who came to their people in ancient 
times and taught them many good things, 
and then departed from the earth: the 
knowledge of agriculture was his heritage 
and it still lives among the Yupca people. 

The Yupca in their native state have 
never learned to deal with anguish and 
sorrow, and at the death of 
someone loved a Yupca may be driven to 
hang himself or pierce his chest with 
his arrow. 

Before the Capuchins came, the Yupca 
trembled whenever the wind blew. And when 
the reeds hanging from their low huts 
quivered and the earth shook, the 
Yupca thought it was the passing of the 
god, Osehuna. 















From the fields a boy 

(left) brings corn to be 
dried. A Yupca boy (right) 
kneads corn cakes on stone. 
These cakes are heavy and 
whitish with little flavor. 
The crops at the mission 
are mainly corn, yuca 
(similar in taste to yams), 
and potatoes. For dairy 
products and meat, the 
mission has its own 
livestock, cared for by 
laborers who cross the 
border from Colombia. 





A priest examines a sick child in the mission infirmary. The missionaries are very poor: they receive a tiny stipend from 
the government, but most funds come from charity. 
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A sister talks to patients in the mission infirmary. (Right) Some of the girls play the piano, picking out simple melodies which the 
sisters have shown them. The girls learn to sew, and help with the care of the mission. Eventually their play-work becomes a help in 
the housework around the mission. 


While his mother, still in a state of shock, wails 

in anguish, a priest comforts a small boy whos 
brother has died. The eldest boy of the family h 

the day before pierced his chest with an arrow in sorrow 
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Santa Can‘t Stop — 


As you can see, he (and our messenger below) are almost too busy to stay on 
this page. But he does want to point out that someone you know is hoping for 
each book on this list — and to urge you to order NOW, before the annual riot 
begins. 


American Catholics 


A Protestant-Jewish View 
Afterword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Six non-Catholics, friendly but wholly candid, explain what WE look like to 
THEM. Their writing throws a flood of light on what we should have in mind in 


talking of the Church with non-Catholics — “understanding,’ 


’ as Father Weigel 


says, “is the indispensable basis for dialogue.” $3.75 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox & Ronald Cox 
The Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles arranged 
in the same way as the Gospels in the very popular books 


below: The Scripture text printed facing the commentary. 
$4.50 


THE GOSPEL STORY 

by Ronald Knox & Ronald Cox 
“Anyone who makes a daily reading of ‘Knox-Cox’ will 
find delight and a rich treasure of knowledge. I'd give 
either or both volumes a good spot on a bedside shelf.” 
— Father John LaFarge, S.J., in America. $4.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

In the words of Father Eammon O’Dougherty, Professor of 
Scripture at Boston Seminary (in The Pilot); “If you are 
thinking of buying a Bible . . . this is the one to buy.” 
There are four editions: Maroon cloth, $7.50; dark red 
cloth with eight decorated pages for family records, $8.50; 
black leather, gold edges and stamping, boxed, $15.00; 
the same, but bound in Morocco $25.00. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 
by Andrew M. Greeley 
“Sums up the suburbs as great possibilities and many 


failures . . . with fairness, humility, courage and com- 
mon sense.” — The Catholic World. $3.50 
MARY WARD 


by Mother Mary Oliver, 1.B.V.M. 
Introduction by Maisie Ward 
The life of a great Elizabethan woman, pioneer of all 


modern teaching orders — an excellent gift for a Sister. 
$3.75 


LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


The gift for all holy but very, very busy people. Each medi- 
tation takes two minutes to read; can be thought about all 
day. $3.00 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT 


by Roy S. Howard, S.J. 


“Excellent spiritual reading for retreats or any other time.” 
— The Catholic Review Service. $3.00 


APPROACH TO 
CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


An enchanting gift for everyone interested in Christian 
art. Illustrated with 12 photographs of the author’s own 
carvings. $3.75 


THE CENTRE OF HILARITY 
by Michael Mason 


“A book of remarkable depth and poise... especially in 
the presentation of its main theme, a running commentary 
on the Eliot-Chesterton ambivalence . . . Michael Mason 
is the kind of critic we need very much today.’— The 
Catholic World. $4.50 


Order from any bookstore 


Send for the Christmas Trumpet to find plenty more books —for good children as well as 


deserving grown-ups. Write to 


SHEED& WARD 64 University Place New York 3 
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that there went out a 
cevee from Caesar 

Augustus that all the 

world Should be taxed, 


One of the Provensen illustrations for the Golden Press’s THE FIRST NOEL. 
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Books for children from play school to high school 


Ages 4-6 

Brown Cow Farm, by Dahlov Ipcar 
(Doubleday, $2.50). The numerals from one 
to 100 taught through colored pictures of 
animals. 

Boo, by Robert E. Barry (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.75). A non-conformist cow says boo in- 
stead of moo and saves Mrs. Farmer Brown 
and her eleven French hens from a chicken 
thief. 

Look Out THE WiNnpbow, by Joan Walsh 
Anglund (Harcourt, Brace, $1.95). The 
child’s world of cats, dogs, and people is ex- 
plored from a window on the street. 

Tue Huncry Sea Monster, by Barbara 
Hobbs (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.75). Two chil- 
dren find a sea monster whose habit it is to 
gobble up people who lack good common 
sense. 

Tue WoLF AND THE SEVEN LitTLE Kins, by 
Felix Hoffman (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75). An 
award-winning Swiss book based on the 
Grimm story of a wolf’s pursuit of seven 
young goats. 


Ages 6-8 

Fierce Joun, by Edward Fenton (Double- 
day, $2.00). A surprisingly plausible story 
with illustrations by William Pene DuBois, 
about a boy who decides he is a lion. 

Gornc For A WALK WITH A Linz, by Douglas 
and Elizabeth MacAgy (Doubleday, $3.00). 
An imaginative introduction to modern art 
with good black and white and color repro- 
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ductions of contemporary paintings. 


Last OnE Home Is a Green Pic, by Edith 
Thacher Hurd; Jutius by Syd Hoff; and 
FaTHER Bear Comes Home by Else M. Mi- 
narik (Harper, $1.95 each). Three books 
from the “I Can Read” series, of which 
Jutius is the most interesting — a cartoon- 
story of a gregarious gorilla. 

PETER PipPer’s ALPHABET, by Marcia Brown 
(Scribner’s, $2.95). An alphabetical collec- 
tion of “Peter Piper picked .. .” rhymes 
with vivid illustrations. 


Mouse at Sea, by Robert Kraus (Harper, 
$1.95). An urbane tale about a mouse and 
his friend (a mechanical mouse) who sail to 
Europe. 

STORIES FROM THE New TESTAMENT, by Piet 
Worm (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). The very 
animated illustrations of stories from the 
New Testament were taken from original 
lithographs of the Dutch architect Piet 
Worm. 

Wuat Does It Do anv How Does It Work? 
by Russell Hoban (Harper, $3.50). Draw- 
ings of power-shovels, dump trucks and other 
heavy machines in action. 

MADELINE AND THE Gypsies, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Viking, $3.50). Lively drawings 
and rhyming text about a French girl and 
her gypsy friends; an entertaining book for 
new readers. 

Tue Burnp MEN AND THE ELEPHANT, by Lil- 
lian Quigley (Scribner’s, $2.95). A legend 


from India about six blind men who develop 
individual ideas about the dimensions of an 
elephant is re-told with illustrations by 
Janice Holland. 

Minette, by Janice and Alain (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $2.25). A French cat 
earns the Legion of Honor by chasing a 
mouse from the Palace of Versailles amid 
Gallic imprecations. 

Tue First Nokt, illustrated by Alice and 
Martin Provensen (Golden, $1.95). The Na- 
tivity story according to St. Luke, illustrated 
in color with neo-Byzantine art. 

Buomsa Dass, THE UNCLE oF Lion, by 
Ashraf Siddiqui (Macmillan, $2.75). A folk 
tale from Pakistan in which a goat outwits 
a tiger by claiming to be a lion’s uncle. 
Drawings by Tom Hamil. 

Time, and WEATHER, by Leslie Waller (Holt, 
$2.50 each). These two books, part of the 
Book to Begin On series, explain the prin- 
ciples of time and weather in simple terms. 
Puss In Boots, by Hans Fischer (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00). The fairy tale by Charles Per- 
rault retold by the Swiss artist in unusual 
drawings. 

On Curistmas Day in THE Morninc! By 
John Langstaff and Antony Groves-Raines 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.25). Four Christmas 
carols illustrated in medieval Flemish minia- 
turist’s style. 

Four-LeaF Cover, by Will and Nicolas 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). Two boys find a 
four-leaf clover and a series of pastoral 
mishaps. 

CHILDREN’S BIBLE, illustrated by Johannes 
Gruger (Helicon, $2.50). From the creation 
through the founding of the Church, with 
text taken from the Bible. 


Ages 8-10 

Meet THE Conco anp Its NeicHBors, by 
John Gunther (Harper, $2.95). Grisha’s 
African drawings and a visit to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer are included in this addition to 
the Meet the World Children’s series. 

My Vittace In Israet, by Sonia and Tim 
Gidal (Pantheon, $3.50). An excellent pic- 
ture story about the life of a boy in an Israeli 
kibbutz (collective settlement) . 

Kites, by Larry Kettelkamp (Morrow, 
$2.75). New facts about building and flying 
kites, 

A BROTHER FOR THE ORPHELINES, by Natalie 
Savage Carlson (Harper, $2.95). Girls 
should enjoy this adventure at a French 
girls’ orphanage which finds itself with a 
baby boy left at the doorstep. 

Away To East Arrica, by Albert J. Nevins 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00). This informative study 
of East Africa by the well-known Maryknoll 
priest contains an array of facts and 100 
photographs. 

Tue Winp IN THE WILLOws, by Kenneth 
Grahame (Scribner’s, $2.75). The new edi- 
tion of the classic about the Toad, the Water 
Rat, the Mole, and the Badger contains addi- 
tional sketches by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Mary Jane, by Dorothy Sterling (Double- 
day, $2.75). An interesting story of the first 
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Negro girl to attend newly integrated Wilson 
Junior High School, placing the problems of 
segregation on a child’s level. 


A Worxsnopr or Your Own, by Martha Lin- 
coln and Katharine Torrey (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50). For the child who enjoys 
working with wood, an introduction to “do-it- 


yourself” projects. 


Tuat Rascat, Fripouin, by Hans Fallada 
(Pantheon, $2.95). A good translation of a 
book about the life of a badger, the only 
children’s book written by the late German 
novelist. 


MorHer Casrini, MISSIONARY TO THE 
Wortp, by Frances Parkinson Keyes (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy-Vision, $1.95). The 
life story of Mother Cabrini and her mis- 
sionary works, as told to two little girls. 


Atrrep oF Wessex, by Frank Morriss 
(Bruce, $2.00). The adventures of Alfred 
the Great, king of England in the ninth 
century. 

THe WonperruL Wort oF THE AIR, by 
James Fisher (Doubleday Garden City, 
$2.95). A study of the air and its use by man 
and other animals from the first stages of 
evolution to the present. 


Anima Crossworps, by Augusta L’Homme- 
dieu Hines and Ellen Wales Walpole (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $1.95). This educational 
book helps youngsters learn about forty ani- 
mals through crossword puzzles and text. 


Barpara, by M. K. Richardson and Francis, 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.00 each). Jeanyee Wong illustrates 
these patron saint books about St. Barbara, 
early Christian martyr killed by her father, 
and St. Francis of Assisi. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE ANIMALS, by Leo Po- 
liti (Scribner’s, $2.95). A collection of 
legends about St. Francis of Assisi. 


Sounps Att Arounp and Water ALL 
Arounp, by Tillie S. Pine, Joseph Levine 
(McGraw-Hill, $2.50 each). These informa- 
tive books explain projects with sound and 
water. 


GrassLaNps, by Delia Goetz (Morrow, 
$2.75). This book tells of our prairies, 
steppes, and grasslands. 


THe Macic CwHark, by Zinken Hopp 
(McKay, $2.75). A highly imaginative Nor- 
wegian story now available in English about 
a boy’s adventure with magic chalk; this 
story is being translated into ten languages, 
and its French edition was named the best 
children’s book of the year by the Societé 
des Lecteurs. 


THE Seconp-Story GiraFFE, by Jane Thayer 
(Morrow, $2.75). A giraffe named George 
who liked humans but not other giraffes tries 
to find a home on a farm in this book. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE NIGHTINGALE, by 
Hans Christian Andersen (Pantheon, $2.95). 
Bill Sokol’s drawings and design add to this 
story of a nightingale that enchanted an 


emperor. 
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Juncie Journey, by Mary Britton Miller 
(Pantheon, $2.95). A book of poetry about 
a search for the aborigines in Peru. 

Tue Arapian Nicuts Picture Book, by 
Nancy Dingman Watson (Doubleday, $2.95). 
A colorful book, illustrated by Aldren A. 
Watson, presenting the traditional tales from 
the Arabian nights. 

Tue Mystery oF Skutt Cap Istanp, by 
Marion Garthwaite (Doubleday, $2.75). Two 
boys have a run-in with smugglers on a sum- 
mer vacation at the shore. 

Swamp SHack Mystery, by Mary Urmston 
(Doubleday, $2.75). A group of children 
find an old farm shack which becomes a 
haven for them and for some mysterious 
intruders. 

Tue IsLAND SHEPHERD, by Yolla Niclas (Vi- 
king, $3.00). Unusual photographs show a 
boy’s discovery of an old shepherd on an 
island off the coast of Maine. 

PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NUTCRACKER 
Bat_eT, by Opal Wheeler (Dutton, $3.50). 
This second volume continues the child’s 
version of the Russian composer’s life and 
includes several Tschaikowsky works a child 
can play. 

THe Goipen Toucn, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 
$2.50). Paul Galdone’s drawings recast the 
story of King Midas and his golden touch. 
THe Emperor’s New Ciotues, by Hans 
Christian Andersen (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). 
The story of the emperor who paraded with- 
out clothes translated and illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. 

A Book oF Nonsense, by Edward Lear 
(Looking Glass Library, $1.50). A collection 
of the nineteenth-century English author’s 
famous limericks, songs, and nonsense 
stories. 


Ages 10-12 

My Siz oF THE Mountain, by Jean George 
(Dutton, $3.00). The story of a year spent 
alone by a boy in the Catskill Mountains, 
and how he learned self-sufficiency. 


Tue Looxine Grass Liprary ($1.50 each) : 
THe Hauntep Looxinc Gtass, Ghost 
Stories, chosen by Edward Gorey; THE Lost 
Wortp, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Witp 
Anrats I Have Known, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton; THE Biue Farry Book, edited 
by Andrew Lang; Five CHILDREN AND It, by 
E. Nesbit; and THe Looxtnc Giass Book 
oF VERSE, compiled by Janet Adam Smith. 
The best of a new series re-issuing children’s 
classics with W. H. Auden, Phyllis McGinley, 
and Edmund Wilson consulting editors. 


Tue Ricnest Boy tn THE Wor Lp, by Francis 
Kalnay (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). A boy at 
a Hungarian boarding school learns the cor- 
rect value of material wealth with marbles. 


THE Boys WHo VanisHeED, by John F. Car- 
son (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.50) . Scien- 
tific information and adventure in a story of 
two boys who are reduced to microscopic 
size by drinking a solution obtained from 
the local experimental laboratory. 


Monet Boats For Becinners, by H. H. Gil- 
more (Harper, $2.50). An introduction to 
model boat building and sea lore. 


You Come Too, by Robert Frost (Henry 
Holt and Co., $3.00). This collection of 
poems is designed for young readers; it in- 
cludes wood engravings by Thomas W. 
Nason. 


Tue GoLpEN TREASURY OF PoETRY, edited by 
Louis Untermeyer (Golden, $4.95). Over 400 
poems of interest to children, ranging from 
Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 


Ages 12 and up 

AsHEes oF Empire, by Marguerite Vance 
(Dutton, $2.95). The story of Carlota and 
Maximilian of Mexico, who lost the support 
of Napoleon III and Pope Pius IX. Maxi- 
milian’s defeat and execution in Mexico and 
his wife’s final lapse into insanity at the 
Vatican end an interesting narrative. 


THe Man Wuo Was Don Quixote, by 
Rafaello Busoni (Prentice-Hall, $3.95) . This 
book explains the life of Miguel Cervantes 
and encourages the reading of his Don 
Quixote. 


Rive Into Dancer, by Henry Treece (Cri- 
terion, $3.50). English-French conflicts at 
the time Edward, Prince of Wales (the 
Black Prince) sailed to France in the 1300s, 
as seen by a Welsh boy accompanying the 
troops. 


ScrimMsHaAw, by Brian O’Brien (Dutton, 
$3.50). Based on the sea experiences of Les- 
ter Mosher, a famed American whaling 
captain, this book tells a well-authenticated, 
graphic story. 

Tue GotpeN PuHaraon, by Karl Bruckner 
(Pantheon, $3.00). An account of the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Tutankhamon, in 
Egypt. This book, which won several inter- 
national honors, is translated from the Ger- 
man by Frances Lobb. 


THe War Between THE States, by Eric 
Wollencott Barnes (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, $3.50). An abbreviated story 
of the Civil War, good reading for high 
school students of American history. 


MEN AND Gops, by Rex Warner (Looking 
Glass Library, $1.50). Myths and legends of 
the ancient Greeks compiled by the British 
novelist. 


THE VoYAGE OF THE BEAGLE, by Charles 
Darwin (Harper, $3.95). Milicent E. Sel- 
sam’s abridged and edited record of Dar- 
win’s theories formed while he sailed around 
the world as a naturalist on the H.M.S. 
Beagle, preliminary to the development of 
his ideas on evolution. 

Grecor MeENpbEL, by Harry Sootin (Van- 
guard, $3.00) A biography of the Austrian 
monk showing how his studies led to the 
science of genetics. 


A Way or Knowinc, compiled by Gerald 
D. McDonald (Crowell, $3.50) An anthol- 
ogy of poems, designed for boys. Illus 
trated by Clare and John Ross. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


JUBILEE’S annual selection of books 


recommended for Christmas gifts 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS 

THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). An ac- 
count of the steps leading up to The Seven 
Storey Mountain. 

Tue Privitece was Mine, Princess Zinaida 
Schakovskoy (Putnam, $4.00). An entertain- 
ing report on a White Russian’s return to 
her Communized homeland. 


My First Seventy Years, Sister M. Ma- 
deleva (Macmillan, $3.50). Memories of a 
full life by a noted poet and educator. 


RAIN AND THE Feast oF Stars, Reiko Hat- 
sumi (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). Pellucidly 
written memoirs of a Japanese Catholic 
girlhood. 


Tue Hippen Face, Ida F. Goerres (Pan- 
theon, $4.95). An excellent new biography of 
Thérése of Lisieux. 


I Remempser, Boris Pasternak (Pantheon, 
$3.75). A literary autobiography by the 
author of Dr. Zhivago. 


THE Curse OF THE MISBEGOTTEN, Croswell 
Bowen (McGraw-Hill, $5.00). The tragic 
life, work and times of Eugene O’Neill. 


J. M. Synce, David H. Greene and Edward 
M. Stephens (Macmillan, $6.95). The first 
full-length biography of the great Irish play- 
wright. 


Peter Maurin: Gay Be iever, Arthur Shee- 
han (Hanover House, $3.75). A life of the 
founder of the Catholic Worker movement. 


Joun XXIII, Erich Pecher (McGraw-Hill, — 


$4.95). A biography of the new pope. 


Tue Cure D’Ars, Rene Fourrey and Rene 
Perrin (Kenedy, $10.00). The life, in pic- 
tures and text, of St. Jean Marie Vianney. 


Memoirs OF A RENAISSANCE Pope, trans- 
lated by Florence Gragg (Putnam, $6.00). 
A remarkable document, long obscure, in 
which Pope Pius II reveals the seamy as 
well as the more exalted side of fifteenth- 
century sacerdotal life. 


DECEMBER, 1959 


Pierre TEILHARD DE CHARDIN, Claude: Tres- 
montant (Helicon, $3.00). An introduction 
to Teilhard’s thought, describing his view of 
evolution in biological and cosmic terms. 


Aspe Poucet, Jean Guitton (Helicon, 
$4.00). A portrait of the blind Vincentian 
priest which has been highly praised by 
French intellectuals. 


POETRY, DRAMA, CRITICISM 

Lyrics OF THE MippLeE AGEs, edited by Hu- 
bert Creekmore (Grove, $4.75). An outstand- 
ing collection of medieval poems, songs and 
ballads. 

Certain Poems, John Hardy (Macmillan, 
$2.75). Religious poetry marked by passion, 
bite and unsentimentality. 

JouRNALS AND Papers oF GERARD MANLEY 
Hopkins, (Oxford, $15.00). An important 
collection that throws new light on the great 
poet. 

Tue Imace Inpustries, William F. Lynch, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). An indictment 
of popular culture and a plea for higher 
standards. 

Tue Vircin oF Port Lucat, Fray Angelico 
Chavez (Academy Library Guild, $3.25, de- 
luxe edition $10.00). A long poem by a 
well-known Southwestern troubador. 

THE ATLANTIC Book OF BRITISH AND AMERI- 
caN Poetry, edited by Edith Sitwell (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $12.50). A crochety but 
satisfying collection of the great poems in 
our language. 

Moment In Osta, by Sister M. Thérése 
(Hanover House, $3.00). A new collection 
of poems showing the artist’s sensitive under- 
standing of a wide range of subjects. 


THE Presence oF Gop, Jean Daniélou, S.J. 
(Helicon, $1.75). Meditation based on the 
idea of Temple, tracing the presence of God 
to man through the ages. 


THEOLOGY, THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, ETC. 
Tue Earty Liturcy, Josef Jungmann, S.J. 
(Notre. Dame, $5.75). The nature and de- 
velopment of the liturgy up to Gregory the 
Great. 


THE FATHERS OF THE GREEK CHurRcH, Hans 
von Campenhausen (Pantheon, $3.95). Stim- 
ulating studies of John Chrysostom, Basil, 
Athanasius, Origen, et al. 


THE TRIAL OF Jesus, Josef Blinzler (New- 
man, $4.75). A scholarly exposition of every- 
thing that is known about Christ’s trial 
before the Crucifixion. 

THe TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CaTHOLICIsM, general editor Henri Daniel- 
Rops (Hawthorn, $2.95 a volume). An at- 
tractive series of essays, some of which are 
now in print, covering every aspect of Catho- 
lic life, thought and history. 

SEARCHING THE Scriptures, Msgr. John J. 
Dougherty (Hanover House, $3.95). An ex- 
cellent introduction to the Bible. 


Tue Acts oF THE ApostLEs, C. C. Martin- 
dale (Newman, $3.50). An informal account 
of what the apostles did and taught. 


Science, RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY, Hans 
Urs von Balthasar (Newman, $3.50). An 
enlightening essay on the relationship of 
science to faith. 

Tue Lorp or History, Jean Danielou, S.J. 
(Regnery, $5.00). A masterful study of the 
Christian and redemption. One of the best 
books of the year. 


MUSIC, ART 

THE Pray oF DanieL, edited by Noah Green- 
berg (Oxford, $5.00). The text and music 
for a thirteenth-century drama. 


Great Coins AND Mepats, Jean Babelon 
(Viking, $12.95). Images from the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. to the middle of the 16th century 
A.D. in 167 coin and medal photographs. 


Rovawtt, Lionello Venturi (Skira, $5.75). 
The great Christian painter, in handsome 
color plates and a competent text. 


ConvERSATIONS WitTH Icor STRAVINSKY, 
Robert Craft (Doubleday, $4.00). The com- 
poser’s lucid opinions on music and religion. 


Earty Russian Icons (UNESCO World Art 
Series, $25.00). A valuable book presenting 
32 giant-size color pages of Russian icons 
and a dozen in black and white. 
CAROLINGIAN AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Kenneth John Conant (Penguin, 
$12.50). An essential work for understand- 
ing the arts and architecture of the eighth to 
the thirteenth centuries. 

A Picrortat History oF Music, Paul Henry 
Lang and Otto L. Bettmann (W. W. Norton, 
$10.00). More than 600 illustrations of the 
history of music with scholarly writing. 


A Dictionary OF ART AND Artists, Peter 
and Linda Murray (Penguin, $1.25). A refer- 
ence work on painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving from 1300 A.D. to the present. 

A Concise History or Mopern PaintIne, 
Herbert Read (Praeger, $7.50). Essays and 
brilliant illustrations showing modern art 
in terms of materials and perception. 

THe Concise ENcYCLoPepIA OF Music AND 
Musicians, edited by Martin Cooper (Haw- 
thorn, $12.95). A one-volume reference work 
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An eminent priest-scientist’s 
extraordinary new 
conception of man’s place 


in the universe 


Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, S.J. 


The Phenomenon 
of MAN 





by the London Daily Telegraph music critic 
illustrated in color for the “average musical 
man.” 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ETC. 

THe Frozen Revo.ution, Frank Gibney 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.75). About 
recent events in Communist Poland and what 
they signify by a top reporter who visited 
the scene. 

Tue MEANING AND Matter oF History, 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 
hy, $5.50). Towards a Christian philosophy 
of history. 

Imace or America, R. K. Brukberger, O.P. 
(Viking, $4.50). A French Dominican’s ar- 
resting interpretation of our nature and 
history. 

Tue CHurRCcH IN THE Dark Aces, Henri 


A temperate investigation of John Dewey’s 
legacy, together with a program for educa- 
tional redirection. 


Your Cuitp’s Wortp, Robert Odenwald, 
M.D. (Random House, $3.50). A calm and 
sensible guide to child-raising by a Catholic 
psychiatrist. 


RELIGION, THE LAYMAN, ETC. 

RELICION IN America, edited by John Cog. 
ley (Meridian, $1.45). A valuable collection 
of talks originally given at a tbree-faith 
seminar on church and state in the U.S. 
AMERICAN CatHOo.Lic DiL—EMMA, Thomas F., 
O’Dea (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). On the need 
for American Catholics to overcome their 
intellectual timidity. 

THe CHURCH, THE LAYMAN, AND THE Mop- 


— —.. a. seo 


ERN Wortp, George Tavard (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Essays on the relations of the Church 
to contemporary society and on the position 
of the layman. ( 


“The appearance of THE PHENOMENON OF 
MAN in English dress is itself something of 
an evolutionary break-through in the cul- 
tural order. For us to become acquainted with 
the personality and ideas of Father Teilhard 
de Chardin is to gain a fresh and hopeful 
perspective on our evolving universes. His 


Daniel-Rops (Dutton, $10.00). The author 
at his encyclopaedic best. 

Tue AcE OF THE Martyrs, Giuseppe Ric- 
ciotti (Bruce, $4.95). An illuminating study 
of the era of Christian martyrdom. 


FaitH AND UNDERSTANDING IN AMERICA, 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. (Macmillan, $3.75). 











personal combination of scientific rigor, spec- Tue AMERICAN HeritacE Book OF THE Pio- More church-society essays, with an empha- e 
ulative daring, and religious orientation gives NEER Spirit (Simon & Schuster, $12.95). A sis on Catholic-Protestant confrontations. t 
us a new image of the possibilities for man pictorial record of the pioneer spirit through Towarps a New Wor p, Riccardo Lombardi, 
in the scientific age.” — JAMES COLLINS, St nearly 500 years of American history. S.J. (Philosophical Library, $6.00). An im- / 
Louis University. Living Japan, Donald Keene (Doubleday, passioned plea for justice and the regenera- 
$7.95). Contemporary Japanese life well- tion of the modern world. 
$5.00 at your bookseller aga a 
documented in pictures and research. AMERICAN CATHOLIC Crossroaps, Walter 
Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 16 THE Mountains OF RassEtas, Thomas Pak- Ong, S.J. (Macmillan, $3.50). The state of / 
enham (Reynal, $4.00). A fascinating American Catholic education and intellectu- 
th ec journey through Ethiopia in search of a ality, by one of our most brilliant com- 
ww legendary temple. mentators. F 
Primitive Peoptes Topay, Edward Weyer la 
Roman Jr. (Doubleday, $10.00). A handsome book GHGS, SUSSALS, ETC. 
of photographs and commentary on human rae. Commas Sean or ree Goad 
missaL sicaas iaiaptiag iadns Satine Fatuers, Vols. 1 and 2, M. F. Toal, D.D. Ir 
' (Regnery, $7.50 each; pocket-size, $4.50). 
a eee ee ye ATLAS OF THE Earty Curistian Wortp, Van Patristic homilies on the gospels, including Vv 
nies i y Bess Piatt rs we and ota ea eae commentary on the gospels compiled by St. Vv 
magnificent volume on the geogra an i H d 
Adrian Fortescue, now completely g s0eaittteasithais. Thomas Aquinas from the Fathers and Doc V. 
: eee. archeology of the first Christian centuries. tors of the Church in its first English trans- 
revised and up-to-date, it is very : d : Vv 
probably the most compact and JeRusALEM, Michel Join-Lambert (Putnam, lation. Vv 
$5.95). A detailed study of biblical and hi 
easy-to-use daily Missal available ale etalled study of biblical an 1S- THE Knox Brsie (Sheed and Ward, $7.50, 
today. Printed in two colors torical Jerusalem. $8.50, $15.00, $25.00, depending on binding). Ec 
throughout, in true liturgical style, Eary CuristiANn IRELAND, Maire & Liam de Monsignor Knox’s excellent translation. 1! 
its remarkably legible pages are Paor (Praeger, $5.00). The Emerald Isle Tue Missa tn Latin and EncutsH (New- ; 
encased in a variety of sumptuous before and after St. Patrick. man, $8.50, $12.50, and $15.00, depending rT 
handcrafted bindings. Because of THe Deap Sea Scrouts AND PRIMITIVE on binding). The Knox translation. 
its handy size that allows it to fit CurisTIANITY, Jean Daniélou, S.J. (Helicon, ; 
comfortably in a small bag or in a $3.00) . Significant explanations of the scrolls THE LittLe BREVIARY, the Abbey of aap 
trouser pocket and because of its and Catholic thought on the problems they (Newman, $15.00). A simplified edition 0 
extremely low price, is it any won- sales, the Divine Office designed for laymen and 
der that people have taken to calling THe MirAcLe OF IRELAND, edited by Daniel- = nnn a ee inane “ - 
io the “W orker’s Missal’? Sane :tilatieen, O00DD. : Sealers end Me Roman breviary. The Knox translation again. 
editions Poste sae et torians tell of early Irish Missionaries. Tue Divine Orrice, by Hildebrand Fleisch- 
slip cases and five ribbon markers. mann, O.S.B. (Herder and Herder, $5.25). 
Black leather with gilt edges $5.75 SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATION A radical shortening and simplification — 
gree eaeatane veer with ean Marre Montessori: Her Lire anp Work, compact, though using a weak translation. 
red burnished edges : : : : 
Black onan | ‘thd i E. M. Standing (Academy Library Guild, = Typ B-stz (Hawthorn Books, $27.50 and 
orocco leather with 
gilt edges 6.75 prvi study of the Montessori method of $57.50, depending on binding). A bible for FC 
White morocco leather with child education and of its founder. the family with many illustrations. 
il 
gilt edges 8.75 THe CHURCH AND THE Susurss, Andrew M. Tue Roman Missat, edited by Adrian 
book. 7 
en ete Greeley (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). A sober Fortescue, D.D. (Helicon, $5.75, $6.25, $6.75. 
helicon PRESS analysis of religion in suburbia. $8.75, depending on binding). A fully re- 
Baltimore 27 aR ee AND Morat Epucation, vised text with all changes authorized by the 
eil G. McCluskey, S.J. (Columbia, $6.00). Vatican. 
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Since the publication of Dom Gueranger’s The Liturgical Year a century ago, no com- 
Bid: mextary on the Church’s worship has been acclaimed as widely, translated into as many 
-_ lanzuages, or influenced religious formation of as many persons as Dr. Pius Parsch’s 
ld DAS JAHR DES HEILES, now available under the title 
a J 
and 
olie THE CHURCH’S 
J YEAR or GRACE 
; 
a English edition by 

Rev. William G. Heidt, O.S.B. 
s F. @ profusely illustrated with full color and 
7 meaningful line drawings 
1e1r 
@ all volumes revised according to recent | 

lop- changes in rubrics for Missal and Breviary 
lan, 
ad @ new feasts added in proper sequence 
‘ion 
ICA, eC 7 
5). Each day’s liturgy is treated at length—its holy Mass, its saints, its Divine Office; 
ha- each nuance in the Church Year receives special attention, and many associated 
n topics are developed at the opportune occasion. 


rdi, 
im- Practical — 

The style is primarily spiritual, making the riches of the missal, breviary, ritual, 
and liturgical year a source of immediate, practical interior growth and edification. 





a Proven 
om- The continuing demand for the German edition has brought it to the current 
FOURTEENTH edition; moreover the work has already been translated into twelve 
languages, with others in preparation. 





.D. In Five Volumes: 2,136 pages 
0). 

ing Vol. 1—Advent to Candlemas 

St. Vol. 2—Septuagesima to Holy Saturday 


Vol. 3—Easter to Pentecost 
Vol. 4—June, July, August 
Vol. 5—September, October, November 

















50, 
o Each volume: paper $2.75; cloth $4.00 LITURGICAL PRESS | 

15% DISCOUNT on complete sets sa tneaiauviaciaia | 
a ‘ Yes, immediately send copies of THE 
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PERE TEILHARD’S VIEW 


OF EVOLUTION 


A Jesuit paleontologist presents a unique statement 


about man’s place on the evolutionary scale 


T IS HARD NOW to comprehend the moonstruck panic 
I with which Victorian Christians greeted the idea of 
evolution. Fifteen centuries earlier, St. Augustine had ex- 
pressly advised believers against using the Bible as a 
scientific textbook ; earlier still, Origen had pointed out 
that the sun could hardly have waited three days and 
three nights before being created —and yet, here was 
Genesis being used once again to refute the evidence of 
rocks and plants, and doing a poor job of it, too, to judge 
from the squeals of dismay and defiance issuing from its 
embattled supporters. 

It is chastening to realize that Catholics, who have 
never accepted, or needed to accept, Scriptural funda- 
mentalism, joined as loudly as anyone in the general 
hysteria. It seemed as if belief in God hung by a single 
thread: Genesis was exact in every scientific particular, 
or all was up with us. St. Augustine’s warning, given long 
before it was necessary, was lost straight off in the con- 
fusion; so were the demonstrations of St. Thomas, the 
witness of the saints and incidentally the revelatory mean- 
ing of Genesis itself. 

In our century, proportion has returned at least part 
way, reaching a high water mark of sorts with Pius XII’s 
encyclical, “Humani Generis,” which discusses evolution 
as a so far unverified hypothesis calling neither for glib 
condemnation nor too great trust —a description which 
the most ardent evolutionist might sensibly ponder. But 
many of his followers apparently have their own ideas 
about what to do with a hypothesis: viz. to ignore it and 
hope that it will go away. And although the maidenly 
tremors have subsided somewhat, the thinking of the 
faithful on evolution remains a little stiff with remem- 
bered fear. We are still just a split second too quick to 
accept evidence against it, too slow to believe anything 
favorable, too sulky to push the enquiry ourselves. 
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by WILFRID SHEED 


As a result of this prolonged foot-dragging, non-be- 
lievers have been holding more than their share of the 
evolutionary ground. More seriously, they have been al- 
lowed to suppose that Catholics are incurably inhibited 
against speculative thought; that they will accept evo- 
lution if they eventually have to, as they once accepted 
Copernicus and Galileo — with a bad grace, that is, and 
a flurry of ingenious explanations. The dangers to faith | 
in this situation, for Catholics and would-be Catholics 
alike, does not need underlining. 

It is against this background that Pere Teilhard de’ 
Chardin’s posthumous book, “The Phenomenon of Man” 
(just published by Harper’s) is best considered. Even 
with “Humani Generis,” the cautionary point of view has 
been over-stressed: it is often forgotten that Pius XII was 
also sounding a challenge, asking Catholics to take the! 
new hypothesis into “fullest consideration” without are 
rogance or fear. This challenge was issued nine years ago, 
and so far no one has rushed to meet it — with the no- 
table exception of one man, a Jesuit paleontologist who 
had already met it and whose book on evolution has been 
published at last in this country, twenty years after it 
was written. 

ERE TEILHARD took, and heroically held, an exposed 
P...: in the no man’s land between the conven-— 
tional boundaries of science and religion. Religious’ 
thinkers, still in a state of shock perhaps, and afraid that 
each new scientific discovery might mean disaster, had 
been leaving the study of material phenomena altogether 
to the scientists (while insisting, to be sure, on the rela- 
tive triviality of such studies). But science had also ac-| 
cepted a self-limiting convention, choosing to consider’ 
only what Teilhard calls the “outside” of matter: the} 
tangential, the measurable, the specifically relatable. Thus, 
in dealing with evolution, science continues to accumu 
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late evidence, but not, so to speak, motive: its own laws 
of experimental proof sometimes seeming to inhibit spec- 
ulation about the “why” of things more successfully than 
even the narrowest religion. And it is interesting to note 
that Pére Teilhard has come under as much fire from 
scientific rigorists as from religious ones. 

But Pére Teilhard was not simply a religious apologist 
in a white coat. So strictly did he adhere to scientific 
discipline, in fact, that some Catholics (although notori- 
ously—and wisely—quick to shoo scientists away 
from theology) have wondered whether he might not 
have brought just a little more theology into his science. 
Teilhard, in fact, had doubled as a Doctor of Theology, 
and the temptation to call upon this extra resource must 
have been persistent. But his task allowed of no such 
compromise; before he could make the crucial deduc- 
tions about matter which the scientists shrank from mak- 
ing themselves, he must see their world precisely as they 
saw it, with their eyes and from their point of vantage. 

Teilhard liked to stress the dangers of analysis, the 
certainty that in taking the watch apart you lose the 
“watchness” of it: and this to a singular degree applies 
to his own ideas. Any summary of them seems so much 
less than the original, the substance of Teilhard’s vision 
slipping away through the summarizer’s fingers. The fol- 
lowing account can therefore do no more than catch its 
shadow. 

Central to Teilhard’s system is his belief in the two 
forms of energy, tangential and radial. In a superficial 
way, these might be compared to David Riesman’s “other- 
directedness and inner-directedness”: tangential energy 
affecting all the objects in a group, passing externally 
from one to another ; radial energy coming from within 
the individual ebject, driving it towards a center. (This 
comparison becomes less superficial perhaps when we 
come to human beings.) 

Tangential energy can be recorded scientifically, and is 
accordingly the only form of energy recognized by sci- 
ence. But this is also the energy which, according to the 
famous second law of thermo-dynamics, is constantly 
wearing itself out. If evolution depends solely on tan- 
gential energy, it must eventually run down, or reverse 
itself. The law of entropy seems to be actually working 
against evolution, exhausting the universe literally to 
death, even as the latter strives vainly to improve itself. 

But, says Teilhard, surely we have evidence in our- 
selves, if nowhere else, of another form of energy. To use 
his own example: the materialist may say that we need 
food in order to think, and this is of course true. We re- 
quire tangential, measurable energy in order for our 
minds to work at all, But the food does not account for 
the thought: one sandwich may charge a hundred differ- 
ent kinds of ideas. Official science has nothing to say 
about this rather obvious difficulty. 

Now a strict dualist may simply observe at this point 
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that, as far as he is concerned, there is no affinity at alj 
between mind and body ; and he will want no more to do 






with radial energy. But if we consider consciousness (even 





mere animal consciousness) in any sense a material phe. 





nomenon, we must surely expect, with Teilhard, to find 
an energy within as well as without. Teilhard did not be. 
lieve that consciousness was an isolated phenomenon, but f 
something existing latently in matter; and that its even. 
tual realization and perfection is what evolution is all 
about. - 

In The Phenomenon of Man, Teilhard follows the 
course of radial energy from the moment when the earth 
spins away from the sun’s surface (he accepts this theory) > JV [ 
to the point which he calls Omega when God, the Center J 


of centers toward which radial energy constantly tends} ™*’ 
finally takes us into Himself. By means of ever greater ingl 
complexification, the latent consciousness in matter bursts I 
into actuality. (Teilhard regards important evolvements— “"“ 
as well-prepared paroxysms, like water coming gradually P'° 


but explosively to the boil.) The lithosphere provides ex.§ 4" 
cessive energy from which the biosphere (or life-sphere) f ™#" 
is formed; each of these spheres being described as a It is 
kind of benign envelope in which the necessary complexi-— ‘™@ 
fication can be carried out successfully. not 

It has been objected that Teilhard allows so much and 4 P 
the 


(He has even been accused of a kind of pantheism, al-f p¢, 


more to happen without the explicit intervention of God. 


though there isn’t much to be said for this charge.) But 
in fact, Teilhard did not set out to prove the existence of 
God, the Creator. The introduction clearly states that The 
Phenomenon of Man is not meant to be a work of meta 













physics or theology —a caveat which has not saved 






from being chided for its “shoddy” metaphysics. 






Teilhard’s abstention from apologetic, however, h 
two very-great merits. If he had used the current state ¢ 
science to prove God’s existence, he might have spun an 
other slender thread for Faith to hang by. LeComte dé 
Noiiy did as much when he demonstrated that life could 








not possibly have been generated spontaneously. De Noiiy 





may have been right in this conclusion — time will tell 






But the steps of his argument have proved fallacious, an 
another thread has snapped, to the dismay of the over 
anxious. 

Teilhard’s account of creation allows (as St. Thoma 
allowed) for the possibility of spontaneous life. His fai ) 









does not depend on what Professor James Collins has wel 





called physico-theology (a natural theology based of 
Newton and anything else that comes in handy), but 
on—it would seem from his other writings — above al 
a sturdy awareness of Christ, and a felt need for a pe 
sonal Omega. 








Secondly, by his scrupulous avoidance of special plead 
ing, Teilhard is able to make a much greater impact whe 
he finally introduces God, at the end of his search rathet 
than at the beginning. The complex forms of the bio 
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Pére Teilhard de Chardin 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHENOMENON 


yy yo THOSE who only know it outwardly, Christianity 


; seems desperately intricate. In reality, taken in its 
main lines, it contains an extremely simple and astonish- 
ingly bold solution of the phenomenal world. 

In the center, so glaring as to be disconcerting, is the 
uncompromising affirmation of a personal God: God as 
providence, directing the universe with loving, watchful 
care: and God the revealer, communicating Himself to 
man on the level of and through the ways of intelligence. 
It is easy for us in the light of present knowledge to demon- 
strate the value and actuality of this tenacious personalism, 
not long since condemned as obsolete. The important thing 
to point out here is the way in which such an attitude in 


the hearts of the faithful leaves the door open to. and is 
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easily allied to, everything that is great and healthy in 
the universal. 

In its Judaic phase, Christianity might well have con- 
sidered itself the particular religion of one people. Later 
on, coming under the general conditions of human knowl- 
edge, it came to think that the world around it was much 
too small. However that may be, it was hardly constituted 
before it was ceaselessly trying to englobe in its construc- 
tions and conquests the totality of the system that it had 
managed to picture to itself. 

For reasons of practical convenience and perhaps also 
of intellectual timidity, the City of God is too often de- 
scribed in pious works in conventional and purely moral 
terms. God and the world He governs are seen as a vast 
association, essentially legalistic in its nature, conceived 
in terms of a family or government. The fundamental root 
from which the sap of Christianity has risen from the 
beginning and is nourished, is quite otherwise. Led astray 
by a false evangelism, people often think they are honor- 
ing Christianity when they reduce it to a sort of gentle 
philanthropism. Those who fail to see in it the most realis- 
tic and at the same time the most cosmic of beliefs and 
hopes. completely fail to understand its “mysteries.” Is 
the Kingdom of God a big family ? Yes. in a sense it is. 


But in another sense it is a prodigious biological opera- 
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tion — that of the Redeeming Incarnation. 

As early as in St. Paul and St. John we read that to 
create, to fulfil and to purify the world is, for God, to 
unify it by uniting it organically with Himself. How does 
He unify it? By partially immersing Himself in things, 
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by becoming “element,” and then, from this point of van- 
tage in the heart of matter, assuming the control and lead- 
ership of what we now call evolution. Christ, principle of 
universal vitality because sprung up as man among men, 
put Himself in the position (maintained ever since) to 
subdue under Himself, to purify, to direct and superani- 
mate the general ascent of consciousness into which He 
inserted Himself. By a perennial act of communion and 
sublimation, He aggregates to Himself the total psychism 
of the earth. And when He has gathered everything to- 
gether and transformed everything, He will close in upon 
Himself and His conquests, thereby rejoining, in a final 
gesture, the divine focus He has never left. Then, as St. Paul 
tells us, God shall be all in all. This is indeed a superior 
form of “pantheism,” (“En pdsi panta Theos”) without 
trace of poison of adulteration or annihilation : the expec- 
tation of perfect unity, steeped in w hich each element will 
reach its consummation at the same time as the universe. 

The universe fulfilling itself in a synthesis of centers in 


perfect conformity with the laws of union. God, the Cen- 
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ter of centers. In that final vision the Christian dogma 
culminates. 
T Is relatively easy to build up a theory of the world, 
But it is beyond the powers of an individual to pro. 
voke artificially the birth of a religion. Plato, Spinoza 
and Hegel were able to elaborate views which compete 
in amplitude with the perspectives of the Incarnation. Yet 


none of these metaphysical systems advanced beyond the 


limits of an ideology. Each in turn has perhaps brought 


light to men’s minds, but without ever succeeding in be. 
getting life. What to the eyes of a “naturalist” comprises 
the importance and the enigma of the Christian phenome. 
non is its existence-value and reality-value. 

Christianity is in the first place real by virtue of the 
spontaneous amplitude of the movement it has managed 
to create in mankind. It addresses itself to every man and 
to every class of man, and from the start it took its place 
as one of the most vigorous and fruitful currents the no- 
osphere [the realm or sphere of thought] has ever known. 
Whether we adhere to it or break off from it, we are surely 
obliged to admit that its stamp and its enduring influence 
are apparent in every corner of the earth today. 

It is doubtless a quantitative value of life if measured 
by its radius of action: but it is still more a qualitative 


value which expresses itself —like all biological prog. 
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ress —by the appearance of a specifically new state of 
cons: iousness. I am thinking here of Christian love. 

C} ristian love is incomprehensible to those who have 
not -xperienced it. That the infinite and the intangible 


ean be lovable, or that the human heart can beat with 


genvine charity for a neighbor, seems impossible to many 


peo} le I know — in fact almost monstrous. But whether 
it be founded on an illusion or not, how can we doubt that 
such a sentiment exists, and even in great intensity ? We 
have only to note crudely the results it produces unceas- 
ingly all round us. Is it not a positive fact that thousands 
of mystics, for twenty centuries, have drawn from its flame 
a passionate fervor that outstrips by far in brightness and 
purity the urge and devotion of any human love? Is it 
not also a fact that, having once experienced it, further 
thousands of men and women are daily renouncing every 
other ambition and every other joy save that of abandon- 
ing themselves to it and laboring within it more and more 
completely ? Lastly, is it not a fact, as I can warrant, that 
if the love of God were extinguished in the souls of the 
faithful, the enormous edifices of rites, of hierarchy and 
of doctrines that comprise the Church would instantly 
revert to the dust from which it rose ? 

It is a phenomenon of capital importance for the science 


of man that, over an appreciable region of the earth, a 
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zone of thought has appeared and grown in which a genu- 
ine universal love has not only been conceived and 
preached, but has also been shown to be psychologically 
possible and operative in practice. It is all the more capital 
inasmuch as, far from decreasing, the movement seems to 
wish to gain still greater speed and intensity. 

sqOR ALMOST ALL the ancient religions, the renewal of 
}- cosmic outlook characterizing “the modern mind” 
has occasioned a crisis of such severity that, if they have 
not yet been killed by it, it is plain they will never re- 
cover. Narrowly bound to untenable myths, or steeped in 
pessimistic and passive mysticism, they can adjust them- 
selves neither to the precise immensities, nor to the con- 
structive requirements, of space-time. They are out of step 
both with our science and with our activity. 

But under the shock which is rapidly causing its rivals 
to disappear, Christianity, which might at first have been 
thought to be shaken too, is showing, on the contrary, 
every sign of forging ahead. For, by the very fact of the 
new dimensions assumed by the universe as we see it 
today, it reveals itself both as inherently more vigorous 
in itself and as more necessary to the world than it has 
ever been before. 
®& More vigorous. To live and develop the Christian out- 


look needs an atmosphere of greatness and of connecting 
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links. The bigger the world becomes and the more or- 
ganic become its internal connections, the more will the 
perspectives of the Incarnation triumph, That is what be- 
lievers are beginning, much to their surprise, to find out. 
Though frightened for a moment by evolution, the Chris- 
tian now perceives that what it offers him is nothing but 
a magnificent means of feeling more at one with God and 
of giving himself more to Him. In a pluralistic and static 
Nature, the universal domination of Christ could, strictly 
speaking, still be regarded as an extrinsic and super- 
imposed power. In a spiritually converging world this 
“Christic” energy acquires an urgency and intensity of 
another order altogether. If the world is convergent and 
if Christ occupies its center, then the Christogenesis of 
St. Paul and St. John is nothing else and nothing less than 
the extension, both awaited and unhoped for, of that no- 
ogenesis [ndos=mind] in which cosmogenesis [késmos= 
the ordered universe] as regards our experience — culmi- 
nates. Christ invests Himself organically with the very 


majesty of His creation. And it is in no way metaphorical 


to say that man finds himself capable of experiencing and 
discovering his God in the whole length, breadth and 
depth of the world in movement. To be able to say literally 
to God that one loves Him, not only with all one’s body, 
all one’s heart and all one’s soul, but with every fibre of 
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the unifying universe — that is a prayer that can only be 
made in space-time. 

P More necessary. To say of Christianity that, despite ap. 
pearances to the contrary, it is acclimatizing itself and 
expanding in a world enormously enlarged by science, is 
to point to no more than one half of the picture. Evolution 
has come to infuse new blood, so to speak, into the per- 
spectives and aspirations of Christianity. In return, is not 
the Christian faith destined, is it not preparing, tg save and 
even to take the place of evolution ? 

I have tried to show that we can hope for no progress 
without the primacy and triumph of the personal at the 
summit of mind. And at the present moment Christianity 
is the unique current of thought, on the entire surface of 
the noosphere, which is sufficiently audacious and suff- 
ciently progressive to lay hold of the world, at the level 
of effectual practice, in an embrace, at once already com. 
plete, yet capable of indefinite perfection, where faith 
and hope reach their fulfillment in love. Alone, uncondi- 
tionally alone, in the world today. Christianity shows itself 
able to reconcile, in a single living act, the All and the 
Person. Alone, it can bend our hearts not only to the 
service of that tremendous movement of the world which 
bears us along, but beyond, to embrace that movement 


in love. 
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sly sphe-e evolve at last into full consciousness ; conscious- 
ness becomes, in one unique species, reflection; and ra- 
te ap. dial energy takes on its highest function, which is to love. 
f and | (It is incidentally a tribute to Teilhard’s poetic force that 
we, tk he can make exciting, and a compliment to love, such an 
lution | #pparently arid definition as this — “love is the highest 
e per: form of radial energy.” ) 
— The nodsphere is the sphere of mind. Henceforth, think- 
— ing mankind takes over the course of evolution. Instead 
of “fanning out” as other species have into more and 
rpress | more mutually infertile sub-species, humanity has con- 
at the | Yerged successfully, producing a new shape on the tree 
— of life. The other branches extend in every direction, fan- 
ice of | ning out to their utmost in specialization and atrophying 
suf. | there: Humanity alone folds in upon itself, becoming ever 
level | more self-conscious and at the same time, conscious of 
ool others, until converging at last into a supreme conscious- 
faith | Bess: (This consciousness, which is God, must already 
ail exist, as a necessary. center of radial energy.) 
itself At this point, agnostic scientists such as Julian Hux- 
d the ley (who contributes an admiring introduction), as well 
o the | 28 some Christians, are likely to abandon Teilhard, re- 
which | gtetfully or otherwise. Huxley speaks rather condescend- 
_ ingly of the author’s “gallant” attempt to square science 
and Christianity. Disapproving Christians may think the 
attempt less gallant. In both cases, a prejudgment would 
ILEE | appear to have been made that the two cannot honestly 
be squared. 
For this reason, perhaps, Teilhard is at his most de- 





tached in dealing with the Omega. From the scientific 
point of view it is simply a new threshold, alike in its 
manifestations to others before it. Greater complexifica- 
tion leads to greater consciousness ; radial energy gener- 
ates greater love. So much, indeed, the scientists might 
have swallowed, if Teilhard had only found some way of 
keeping the whole thing impersonal. But this he passion- 
ately refused to do. 










And on quite logical grounds. Any diminution of the 
human personality would, according to Teilhard, mean 
quite simply’ a setback for evolution. Reflection, “con- 
sciousness to the second power,” means the ability to see 
oneself as a center, and to see others as centers: if this is 
impaired, either by a Brave New World of our own, or 
in some impersonal paradise, it could only mean that the 
trend of radial energy had been grimly reversed. 









Nor did Teilhard accept an impersonal center of cen- 
ters. “It is impossible,” he says, “to give one’s self, body 
and soul, to the Anonymous Many. But let the Universe 
that lies ahead take on a face and a heart . . . and then, 
most surely, under the unavoidable pressure of an earth 
closing in on itself, there will burst forth the tremendous 
energies of attractions that still lie dormant in the human 
molecules.” To the unscientific, this consummation may 
sound like the height of bathos. But to anyone who has 
tead so far, it will have an apocalyptic crash to it, as man- 
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kind, sped by the fiercest energy, finds its way at last to 
God, in the final paroxysm of evolution. 

T IS UNLIKELY that many readers will go all the way 
Lain Teilhard— and unnecessary that they should. 
The Phenomenon of Man is a broad vision, some of it 
clearly focused, some, perhaps intentionally, blurred. The 
era of human socialization and unification, for instance, 
does not really yield to this kind of biological inspection. 
Evolution in the nodsphere, urged ahead by such agencies 
as the telephone and Western Union, seems altogether dif- 
ferent in kind from life among the molecules — and Teil- 
hard knows better than to make humorous comparisons. 
(This does not mean that mental evolution may not share 
the same, long-range tendencies. ) 

It is as a vision that the book has its importance. Teil- 
hard plays throughout on the reader’s capacity to wonder. 
The bursting, like fireworks, of each new evolvement is 
matched by a kind of tense excitement on the printed 
page. It is not fanciful to say that when Teilhard intro- 
duces us to Life for the first time, a pulse jumps. And 
when, with the Incarnation, God immerses Himself in 
evolution, it is not only evolution that we see again for 
the first time. Teilhard writes well, and he has been happy 
in his translator, Mr. Bernard Wall— but there is more 
to it than that. Teilhard has also conveyed some of his 
own emotion, a rare exaltation in the face of creation. 
And this lingers, more potent even than the ingenuities 
of his argument. 

The Phenomenon of Man is not recommended for 
readers who are incorrigibly uneasy in the world of specu- 
lation. Evolution is a hypothesis: Teilhard answers it with 
another, richer one. His opinions are not definitive. In 
reference to Adam and Eve, for instance, he says that 
so far, science can only see the first man as a crowd — not 
very alarming, since so far science can’t even see the 
crowd very distinctly: but no doubt disturbing to some. 
More seriously, his view of the soul and its workings — 
utterly offensive to neo-Platonists, but not, I think, incapa- 
ble of co-existence with Thomists— needs metaphysical 
qualification before it can be taken whole. 

But for the, equally incorrigible, speculators and those 
profoundly troubled by the evolutionary evidence, Pére 
Teilhard offers not only an interesting hypothesis but a 
point of vantage from which God and evolution can be 
seen in the same picture, without artificial imposition of 
one on the other. He had put together that rarest of com- 
pounds, a synthesis of scientific knowledge and religious 
experience which outrages neither and which is com- 
pletely free of quackery. 

His book arrives at a fortunate moment. There is hope- 
ful talk these days about a Catholic intellectual revival. 
Our reaction to The Phenomenon of Man (already a 
widely recognized masterpiece) will indicate whether we 
are serious about this. It will also indicate whether we 
have mastered our squeamishness about evolution. [J 
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Important 


New Books 
For Catholic Readers 


—from Doubleday 


PETER MAURIN: 
GAY BELIEVER 


Arthur Sheehan, A warm, illuminating 
biography of the co-founder of the 
Catholic Worker movement and prime 
mover in the anti-Marxist “Green Rev- 
olution.” A Hanover House Book. 
$3.75 


SEARCHING 
THE SCRIPTURES 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty. 
The fundamental nature, background, 
basic framework, authorship and lan- 
guage of the Bible, as well as the Cath- 
olic concept of the Scriptures, are 
clearly set forth in this popular intro- 
duction to the Bible. A Hanover House 
Book. $3.95 


IN ALL CONSCIENCE 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. One of Amer- 
ica’s foremost literary critics presents 
a collection of his most significant ar- 
ticles on literature and related aspects 
of society and culture. A Hanover 
House Book. $3.95 


FACTS OF THE FAITH 


Msgr. J. D. Conway. A clear and prac- 
tical explanation of the basic doctrines 
of Catholicism, summarized compre- 
hensively and factually. A popular 
presentation of theology for the lay- 
man. A Hanover House Book. $4.50 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON EDUCATION 


Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. The newest 
volume in the Catholic Viewpoint 
Series faces a controversial question 
and explores, calmly and reasonably, 
the many complex areas of disagree- 
ment and misunderstanding in a thor- 
oughly illuminating discussion. A Han- 
over House Book. $3.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
DOUBLEDAY 
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BOOKS 





Outsiders look at 


U.S. Catholics 


SHEED & Warp’s American Catholics: 
A Protestant-Jewish View (edited by 
Philip Scharper, $3.75) is a book 
which is more significant for the fact 
that it has been published at all than 
for anything it actually contains. Not 
that these six essays, four by Protes- 
tants and two by Jews, each of whom 
has written on his impressions of 
Catholicism in the United States, 
aren’t valuable in themselves; but 
their greatest value lies in their hav- 
ing been written under Catholic aus- 
pices, been permitted to stand with- 
out refutation or argument of any 
kind (aside from an afterword by 
Father Gustave Weigel, S.J.), and 
been offered to a predominantly Cath- 
olic audience conceived of as pos- 
sessing the maturity and good sense 
to appreciate hearing themselves dis- 
cussed with candor, perceptiveness 
and warmth, though also with occa- 
sional asperity. 

The six contributors are mostly 
concerned with an image of Cathol- 
icism and of Catholics in an Ameri- 
can context, not with the Church as 
a religious entity or with Catholics 
as believers. The question put to 
them is simply, How do Catholics 
strike you? Which of their actions 
are alarming, or mysterious, or ir- 
ritating, or admirable? What would 
you like to see changed, abandoned 
or perhaps merely recognized ? 

The responses are on different lev- 
els, from the witty, easy-going con- 
versation-with-a-friend of Stringfel- 
low Barr to the stern theological dis- 
putation of Arthur A. Cohen. But 
they are unfailingly courteous and, 
for the most part, modest, tentative 
and unbelligerent. 

Only two of the essays, Cohen’s 
and Martin Marty’s — a discussion of 


the ways in which Catholicism and 
Protestantism regard the American 
experience — deal with religious dif- 
ferences, but even here the emphasis 
is on the effects of these differences 
rather than on their intrinsic mean- 
ing. Cohen writes feelingly, if a little 
apocalyptically, about what he re. 
gards as the Church’s condescension 
towards Judaism, examining and re- 
jecting the famous papal remark that 
“spiritually we are all Semites,” and 
pointing out that Jews resent their 
existence being thought of as a mys- 
tery the Church will solve and them- 
selves as an errant and refractory 
people. His piece is rather a refresh- 
ing note in the recent hulla-baloo 
about our Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion; it would seem useful to recog- 
nize for a change what separates us 
instead of being constantly engaged 
in a mooning dance with an un- 
willing partner. 

The other essays, by Barr, Robert 
McAfee Brown, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert 
and Allyn Robinson, are in the tradi- 
tion of recent inter-faith exchanges. 
What troubles these men about Cath- 
olics are familiar issues: Catholic 
pressure tactics in such matters as 
birth control, divorce laws and cen- 
sorship; Catholic attitudes toward 
the relationship of church and state; 
the real position of Catholicism on 
the question of freedom for others; 
the intellectual ghetto in which so 
many American Catholics live. 

There are inevitable distortions 
and misconstructions in the presenta- 
tion of these criticisms, but there is 
also a remarkably high degree of 
understanding. None of the contribu- 
tors, for instance, is unaware that 
the Church is not a monolithic or- 
ganization and that large areas of 
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freedom therefore exist in which 
Cathclics may differ on many crucial 
sues. Similarly, none fails to give 
cedii to American Catholicism’s 
achievements and one or two remark 
upon its potentialities as a force for 
American regeneration. 

If anything, this alternation of re- 
grained criticism with dutiful praise 
reduces the book’s impact, to the 
point that one welcomes something 
specific, original and even disturbing. 
Stringfellow Barr’s comments on the 
necessity for an increased dialectic 
between American Catholic clergy 
and laity, while couched in the gen- 
tlest of terms, is the sort of thing I 
mean. Barr is concerned for the 
health of the American Church and 
finds one of its maladies to be the 
lack of tension between priest and 
parishioner, a tension on the plane 
of intellect which in other cultures, 
such as France, can result in valuable 
ferment and accessions of energy. I 
think the point is well taken. 

— RicHarp GILMAN 


AiSO OF INTEREST 


Some ScHoots oF CaTHOLic SpiriTuAL- 
ity, by Jean Gautier (Desclee, $4.75). 
A handbook for persons already aware 
of the broad differences among the vari- 
ous forms of spiritual discipline but not 
well acquainted with the more subtle 
ones. Gautier allows representatives of 
the schools —- Benedictine, Franciscan, 
Dominican, Carmelite, Ignatian and 
Oratorian—to set forth their respec- 
tive approaches, and adds material on 
contemporary spirituality in France and 
on the method of St. Francis de Sales 
and of the Imitation of Christ. 


Mary THE MoTuHeR oF Gop, by Msgr. 
E. J. Suenens, and Post-Reformation 
Spirituality, by Louis Cognet (Haw- 
thorne Books, $2.95 each). The latest 
volumes to be published in the con- 
tinuing Twentieth Century Encyclope- 
dia of Catholicism, edited by Henri 
Daniel-Rops. Both are intelligent trans- 
lations from the French. The first is of 
special interest because Catholic devo- 
tion to Mary seems a subject of per- 
petual misunderstanding ; this book clar- 
iies modern additions to the existing 
body of dogma on the Mother of God. 
Post-Reformation Spirituality stresses 
European mysticism from the late Mid- 
dle Ages to its decline in the eighteenth 
century. Among the Catholic mystics 
considered are St. Teresa of Avila, 
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A wealth of fine reading | 


from the world of Catholic 
thought and experience 











Lucinie 
By M. L. Pascat Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 


Miracle at Fatima 
By Wityetm Hunermann. A dramatic account, in story form, 
of the extraordinary events that took place in 1917 when Our 
Lady appeared to three young shepherds at Fatima, Portugal. 
Written after interviews with the parents and other relatives of 
the children, this is especially timely in view of the Fatima revela- 
tions to be made next vear. Illustrated. $3.95 


Lowe or Constraint? 
SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By Marc OralsON, D.D., M.D. In a bold and thoughtful work that 

is certain to be widely discussed in education circles, this French 

theologian-physician underscores the need for an enlightened 

training in childhood in order to arrive at a true spiritual con- 

sciousness and practice of religion. $3.75 


The Communist 
Persuasion 
By EveutHerius WINANCE, 0.8.8. Brainwashing and the measure 
of its effectiveness are lucidly discussed by a former China mission- 
ary, who was expelled after 18 harrowing months of internment 
by the Communist regime. $3.95 








Two Revised Editions of Standard Works 
-- EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Joun F. Sutxivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O’Leary 


MARY IN OUR LIFE 
By Witu1aM C. Most 


$4.50 


$4.50 








Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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For Christmas... 


A magnificent book about the 
one who gave the Perfect Gift 


Mary, | 
Mother of Faith 


by Josef Weiger 


Introduction by Romano Guardini 


“the Mother of Our Faith.” 





Written with the quietness and simplicity of profound faith, here 
is a meditation on the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is 
especially appropriate for the contemporary reader, since its dom- 
inant theme is Mary as the mediatrix of divine grace. And here 
indeed is a full realization of Mary as the Mother of God — 


$5.00 


fou REG NERY Compory 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Francis de Sales, and the movements 
organized in support of them. 


Primitive Peoptes Topay, by Edward 
Weyer Jr. (Doubleday, $10.00). A wide- 
ranging introduction to the world’s tele- 
vision-less and non-tuxedo-wearing peo- 
ples, by an anthropologist-explorer who 
seems quite at home with his subjects. 
There are some 200 photographs, 58 of 
them in handsome color. 


Licutninc Mepirations, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward, $3.00). Brief 
and witty thoughts for contemplation, 
originally written for readers of the 
Sunday edition of the London Times. 
Over seventy meditations, of the two- 
minute variety, are included. 


Eva, by Meyer Levin (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.95). An account, lightly disguised as 
fiction but relying heavily on techniques 
of journalism, of a young Jewish girl’s 
wartime escape from the Nazis. Mr. 
Levin, the author of Compulsion, is deal- 
ing with highly emotional material here, 
but he underplays it for the most part, 
so that the reader is left with the impres- 
sion that the girl’s desperate maneuver- 
ings for survival — embracing disguises, 
prison-breaks and journeys via the 
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underground — are not much more dra- 
matic than a business trip. —J.C. 


Wuat 1s Tue Srars, by Arthur J. Roth 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95). A 
witty novel about the Irish army in 
World War II, by the author of last year’s 
powerful and dramatic novel, A Terrible 
Beauty. Mr. Roth has successfully nego- 
tiated the distance from the gravity and 
weight of his first book to the light- 
heartedness of this one, by being folksy 
and subtle at the same time and by know- 
ing just when to rein in his comic horses. 
The soldiers he writes about fight no 
battles, have none of the youthful exuber- 
ance of their IRA brothers and find 
boredom to be their worst enemy. But 
they do wage war against their lieuten- 
ant’s self-esteem, and it is this campaign, 
and especially the part played in it by 
three Ordnance Corps privates — Slater 
McGurk, the Knave O’Hanlon and Fitz 
Fitzhenry — that provide the book with 
most of its divertingness. — OS. 


Peter Maurin: Gay BExiEver, by Ar- 
thur Sheehan (Hanover House, $3.75). 
A highly satisfying biography of the 
founder of the Catholic Worker Move- 
ment. Mr. Sheehan, who worked with 
Maurin for many years, writes with exact 


and detailed knowledge of him, filling 
out his account of Maurin’s birth in 
southern France, his migration to Ameri- 
ca and subsequent labors among the poor 
and derelict of New York with exten- 
sive quotes and contemporary reminis 
cences. There is, in addition, a valuable 
introduction by Dorothy Day, Maurin’s 
chief co-worker in the movement. 


Catuo.ic Lire USA, by Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. (Herder, $3.95). An appraisal of 
and guide to contemporary lay move 
ments in America. Among the ones 
Father Ward deals with are the Cana 
Conference, the Sisters Formation, the 
Grail, the National Councils of Catho 
lic Men and Women, the interracial 
communities, the Catholic Worker, the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and the Christian Family and liturgical 
movements. A believer in positive think 
ing, Father Ward tends to get a bit 
over-enthusiasic and uncritical at times, 
but he does provide a good deal of 
useful information and a basic perspec 
tive. 


Tue Licut aNnp THE Rarnsow, by Hild 
Graef (Newman, $5.50). A study of 
Christian spirituality, in the context o 
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Sheet Music of the Cistercian 


salve REGINA 


With meditative notes by 
Thomas Merton 


Accompaniment with notes: 
75¢ per copy 


Our Lady of Gethsemani, Kentucky 


(Proceeds will be sent to help the 
Trappists behind the Iron Curtain) 














THE E.M. LOHMANN CO. 


CHURCH GOODS 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


BOOKS 


ST. ANDREW DAILY-JUNIOR-OR 
The 4-volume Pocket Edition Missals 
413 Sibley St., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








JUST OUT... 


MEDITATIONS ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
— THE NARRATIVES 


by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 
translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


Although there are many meditation books 
on the Gospel, it often seems that the Old 
Testament has been neglected in this respect. 
In his meditations Father Brillet has chosen 
the richest pericopes to help us savor the time- 
less doctrine. 


This first volume of a series of four (** THE 
PSALMS, ***PROPHECY. ****WISDOM, 
to be published in 1960) is based on the his- 
torical accounts. From these ancient narra- 
tives certain never-changing facts are revealed: 
our relationship with God, God’s attitude to- 
ward us, toward the Church, and our own at- 
titude toward Him. 


Cloth $3.50 


At your bookstore or 
DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 











For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
VI. 9-2924 
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scriptural doctrine and ethics, from the 
Old Testament to Thérése of Lisieux. 
God is always the same, Miss Graef 
writes, but His light is refracted differ- 
ently in successive ages. It is the vary- 
ing tones and intensities of this light 
that she attempts, successfully, to con- 
vey, in a selective history of the Chris- 
tian spirit which keeps technical terms 
to a minimum and which is therefore of 
considerable value to anyone who wants 
to acquire knowledge of God as the 
psalms recommend —“simply and ef- 
fortlessly, as light is apprehended by 
sight and sweetness by taste.” 


Saint Teresa, A Journey to Spain, by 
Elizabeth Hamilton (Scribners, $3.50). 
A pleasant excursion through a change- 
less country, together with a recreation 
of an era and a personal history. Miss 
Hamilton begins at Avila, the saint’s 
birthplace, and moves on to Valladolid, 
Toledo, Salamanca, Segovia, Seville — 
all cities identified with Teresa’s career. 
She visits the inns where the saint stayed, 
the rooms where she wrote her letters 
and spiritual treatises, the chapels where 
her ecstasies occurred and the buildings 
where she housed her new foundations. 
The result is by no means a definitive 
biography, but it adds up to an amiable 
way of inhabiting for a while the world 
of one of the Church’s most attractive 
figures. 


REPRINTS 

REMINISCENCES OF ToLstoy, CHEKHOV 
AND ANDREYEV, by Maxim Gorky (Vi- 
king Compass, $1.25). These personal 
accounts of the three Russian writers 
presented by their literary contempo- 
rary, Maxim Gorky, give first-hand 
knowledge of the artists and the cor- 
respondence that passed between them. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF T. S. Exiot, by 
F. O. Matthiessen (Oxford Galaxy, 
$1.95). Three editions of commentary 
on Eliot are combined in this book: 
the first two, by Matthiessen, concern 
the nature of poetry as Eliot had re- 
defined it, the plays written up to the 
war, and the Four Quartets; the last 
chapter, by C. L. Barber, supplements 
this earlier material with the criticism 
written during the war and since, and 
the verse plays produced in 1949 and 
1953. 


Writers at Work, edited by Malcolm 
Cowley (Viking Compass, $1.45). A 
collection of interviews from the Paris 
Review presenting the opinions and per- 
sonal working habits of sixteen writers, 
from E. M. Forster to Frangoise Sagan. 
Although most of the artists who discuss 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 

B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 
The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 
Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 


re 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education, 200-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

Catalog on Request. Write Box B 











ACTIVE CARMELITES?... 


Read: 
WITH GOD AND TWO DUCATS, 


the story of the 
CORPUS CHRISTI CARMELITES, 


written to commemorate 
their 50th Anniversary, by 
Katherine Burton 


Price $3.50 


Order today from: 


Corpus Christi Carmel 
21-Battery St. 
Newport, R.I. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions. with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building: 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 


PAX an evolutionary idea 


the live unfolding of 








poetry and art 
5 issues $1 
PAX: 377 Park Ave. South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Ikon Guild artwork 

































BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 


of the famous 


Black VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. rrEM No. 6; price, 
$25 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


for # 


Japanese Madonna 


Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
# 9; price, $30 
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Enclosed is $ 
Name 
Street 
City & Zone State 








French Madonna 


A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
stone French Immaculate Conception. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a signifi- 
cant addition to your home. The sta- 
tue stands about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 





christmas creche 


A charming ten-piece ceramic Christ. 
mas crib set designed by Trina Paulus 
of Grailville’s Art Center. Molded in 
strong, sensitive lines, the figures have 
a soft terra-cotta finish, range in height 
from 4” to 8” and stand securely with. 
out support. Children will be fasci- 
nated by the tiny dove and lamb that 
can be moved from one shepherd's 
arms to another, or placed in their 
basket. The Christ Child is also a sep. 
arate piece that can be taken from 
Mary’s lap for a closer look. Item #11; 
price: $20. 

A three-piece crib set composed of 
the figures of Mary, Joseph and Christ 
Child from the above group. Item 
#12; price: $9. 





We have obtained a series of excellent 
representations of famous primitive 
Russian ikons. Faithfully reproduced 
in full color, the ikons were printed in 
Italy — on heavy stock ideal for fram- 
ing — and run from 11 x 14 to 10 x li 
inches in height. Depicting favorite 
Russian devotional subjects, they 
make a unique addition to any art col- 
lection. $2 each. 


la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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100 BEAUTIFUL 

HOLY CARDS FOR ONE DOLLAR 

OVER TWENTY DIFFERENT STYLES 
WRITE TO: ART DEPARTMENT 

SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


the problems of writing fiction in the 
contemporary world are 


viewpoint. 





Beautiful ENGRAVED Greeting Cards 


for ALL OCCASIONS 
Honoring 
THE INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


Birthday, Get Well, Sympathy, Thank 
You, Welcome Baby, Special Occasions; 
thirteen different greetings. Two-toned 
paper with satin ribbon. Write for 

EE folder. Cards 20¢ each; set of 13 
cards, $2.20 plus 15¢ postage. Infant of 


Prague Note Paper also available. 





CARMELITE MONASTERY 
1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


(For THE IDEAL GIFT—send a box of 


greetings from Carmel!) 





Perfect for Christmas 


A monastic gift book 
by Thomas Merton 


the christmas sermons 
Of BL. GUERRIC 


Five sermons on 
the Christmas Liturgy 
by a twelfth-century Cistercian 


An essay on Guerric’s sermons 
by Thomas Merton 
Ready December 10th 
Hard cover — Beautifully printed 
$2.00 postpaid 
Order direct from: 


Abbey of Gethsemani Bookstore 
Trappist P.O., Kentucky 
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American 
(Faulkner, Thurber, Warren, etc. . . .) ; 


enough European writers have been in- 


terviewed to give the book a broader 





THe SHapow-Line anp Two OTHER 
Taes, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday 
Anchor, 95¢). Three of Conrad’s finest 
sea stories are presented in this single 
volume, edited and introduced by Mor- 
ton D. Zabel. The three stories form a 
trilogy on a common subject, centering 
on a trial of “command” at sea. “Ty- 
phoon” ranks as one of Conrad’s best 
sea storm pieces ; the other two stories, 
“The Secret Sharer” and “The Shadow 
Line” are described as “calm-pieces.” 


Tue Mysticat Bopy anp Its Heap, by 
Robert Hugh Benson (Sheed and Ward 
Canterbury, 75¢). This well-written 
book shows how the life of the Catholic 
Church corresponds to the life of Christ. 
The author considers the failure of both 
Christ and His Church and the eventual 
triumph of each. 


PAINTING AND REA tity, by Etienne Gil- 
son (Meridian, $1.70). The evolution of 
modern painting in relation to the realm 
of being. The book includes 80 black- 
and-white reproductions and lengthy se- 
lections from the writings of Reynolds, 
Delacroix, Gris, Gill, and Ozenfant. 


TocQUEVILLE IN America, by George 
Wilson Pierson (Doubleday Anchor, 
$1.45). An abridgement by Dudley C. 
Lunt retaining the substance of Pier- 
son’s original account of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s travels in early nineteenth- 
century America and background ma- 
terial on his Democracy in America. 


TALENTS AND GENIUSES, by Gilbert 
Highet (Meridian, $1.60). Literate com- 
mentaries divided into three sections: 
on music and art; characters (sketches 
of Colette, Socrates, and others); and 
writing and reading. This is the first col- 
lection of Highet’s essays based on his 
radio talks in paperback form. 


THE Koran, translated by N. J. Dawood 
(Penguin, $1.25). In this edition the 
Koran’s traditional arrangement is 
changed so that the book begins with 
the more poetical revelations and ends 
with the longer and more topical chap- 
ters. A very readable translation. 


THE Sonc oF Rotanp translated by C. 
K. Scott Moncrieff (Ann Arbor Paper- 


backs, $1.65). The famous medieval 


French epic in an assonanted verse trans- 
lation — strong, readable and exciting. 








Best Seller 








THE WAY 


by Joseph M. Escriva. The recent 16th Span- 
ish and 4th Italian editions bring publication 
of this “new kind of spiritual classic” (The 
London Tablet) to the 400,000 mark. $2.50 


New Books 





The Sharon Selection of Modern 
Spirituality. 


A YEAR WITH THE LITURGY 


by Jacques Leclercq. Meditations and prayers 
on the various feasts of the Liturgical Year. 
“I wanted to call this book a ‘romance,’ ” 
writes the author, “but I was afraid of shock- 
ing people, and yet it is a ‘romance’, a slice 
of life, a romance of the great adventure of 
the soul and God.” 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


by Romano Guardini. After an introduction 








to the history of this stimulating devotion 
Msgr. Romano Guardini introduces each sta- 
tion. Illustrated with 14 modern woodcuts by 
Michael Biggs, a young Irish artist. $2.25 


SIMON PETER 


by George Chevrot. A book of deep spiritual- 
ity—of a very practical type, applied to our 
every day lives. Many editions have been pub- 
lished in French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Portugese and Slovak. $3.25 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


by Salvador Canals. A priest of Opus Dei, an 
Official of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, in charge of the Office of Secular 
Institutes, writes “everything that could be 
of interest concerning the nature, objects, 
fields of action—spiritual and apostolic—of 
Secular Institutes.”” (Gaceta del Norte) $2.75 


OUR LADY THE VIRGIN 


by Frederic Suarez, is a deep analysis of all 
the Gospel text. It helps the reader to under- 
stand Our Lady from both the supernatural 
and the human aspects. It was the second 
best-seller among all books published in Spain 
in 1956. $3.50 


OUR FATHER 


by His Eminence Cardinal Grente, Member 
ot the French Academy, is more than a com- 
mentary on the Our Father. In discussing 
the seven requests made in that prayer the 
author explains many interesting moral ques- 
tions and draws very practical conclusions. 


$3.50 


MAN, THE SAINT 


by J. Urteaga, is no ordinary book. It will 
scandalize many readers. But for those who 
still know the meaning of true manliness; 
those who still follow Enrist as Paul did or 
Augustine, putting strength and energy into 
their love, without any sentimentalisms or 
false tears; these will find here, in pages 
written with the fervor of a true apostle, 
abundant food to satisfy their spirit. $3.25 


Scepter’s Spiritual Classics 





THE HOLY GHOST 


by Blessed John of Avila, treats of the neces- 
sity of knowing, conversing with, and aban- 
doning oneself to the Holy Ghost. It shows 
that Christian Perfection must be based on 
the operation of the Holy Ghost on one’s os 


Order from any book store 


SCEPTER PRESS 
5544 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37 
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The best policy 


“Honesty is the best policy,” as a har- 
assed member of the intellectual elite 
said recently. And this nugget of West- 
ern thought is as true today as it was 
five weeks ago. Honesty, in movies 
and TV, is definitely the coming 
thing. Producers, packagers, etc. are 
already vying with each other at feats 
of integrity, turning out frank movies 
about truthful people who face life 
with truly awesome candor. 

“The Last Angry Man” comes in on 
the first wave. This movie must be 
at least 97% free of guile. Not only 
does it tell the story of an incorrupti- 
ble man, but it tells it reasonably 
straight, without the usual sublimi- 
nal consolations. The 3% deficiency 
doubtless can be put down to acute 
self-consciousness: the movie does 
not forget for a moment that it is 
being honest. 

It can also be put down to Paul 
Muni. By George, but this fellow has 
integrity. Never especially noted for 
facial restraint, Muni permits his fea- 
tures to run completely amuck this 
time: and the glad news that they 
carry to every village and farm is that 
their owner cannot be bribed by 
anyone. 

Muni plays the part of a querulous 
old doctor (honest, ooh, boy!) who 
takes care of bodies and souls some- 
where in Brooklyn. The devil is played 
by a big television network — doubt- 
less easier to lampoon objectively 
than a movie studio— which wants 
to buy up the old scold for a mess of 
real estate. David Wayne, sly but 
inwardly troubled, is the producer 
who tries to trap Muni into a senti- 
mental medical show. The doctor 
hedges on this, but manages to find 
himself in a pretty sentimental movie, 
all the same. 

For, in the last reel, the movie drops 
the clinical detachment altogether, 
and bursts into honest tears. Dr. Muni 
has a heart attack and dies, by inches, 
center-stage — just the kind of thing 
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MOVIES 


he would have detested people watch- 
ing —and the taut struggle between 
commerce and healing is largely 
washed away in facile sobs. The con- 
ventional sad ending comes off better 
than usual, because of some good 
work that has gone before. Luther 
Adler, in particular, does an uncom- 
monly expert job as a disarmingly 
fraudulent specialist with a heart of 
gold; the TV and sponsor bit is fine, 
if a little overdrawn; and the Brook- 
lyn slums manage to look something 
like Brooklyn slums. All the same, in 
settling for the lightly drenched eye- 
ball, the movie passes up its chance 
at the highest originality and force: a 
pity, because the chance was there. 


THE ENGLISH PICTURE, “Sapphire,” is, 
so to speak, another story. The people 
who made this one (Michael Ralph 
and Basil Dearden) have obviously 
been honest before and no whiff of 
self-congratulation can be detected in 


_their work. The kind of theme they 


have tackled—the race problem in 
England — has called, since the era 
of cave drawings, for one good guy 
and one bad guy representing each 
party, with an optional stupid guy to 
be converted whenever suitable. What 
it gets this time is a complexity of 
characterization rarely attempted in 
the popcorn medium. 

A girl called Sapphire is found 
stabbed to a faretheewell in front of 
the screen credits. The police suspect 
foul play, and off they scamper to look 
for clues. In her digs, they turn up a 
drawerful of spectacular and thor- 
oughly un-British lingerie, which sets 
them to thinking. Sure enough, the 
girl turns out to have a Negro brother, 
and this apparently explains the scar- 
let petticoat to everyone’s satisfaction 
(although the fanfare over the latter 
may seem at this distance more a com- 
ment on English womanhood than a 
clue to a murder). 

A police-drama is always a handy 


excuse for a skin-deep social survey, 
The peerless detective can ring a lot 
of doorbells, meet a lot of types, set 
people to blurting suggestively. But it 
has its limitations, too. The interviews 
have to be short and reasonably to 
the point; the atmosphere is neces. 
sarily artificial and stylized ; and there 
is an awful lot of getting in and out 
of cars, Consequently, few police mov. 
ies have said anything abidingly im. 
portant about the human farce. 

But “Sapphire” has a big advan. 
tage here. The color question is (to 
borrow from Robert Frost) both its 
vocation and its avocation. The preju- 
dices expressed on the program are not 
only interesting in themselves, but 
interesting in the light of the murder. 
Everyone has his own shibboleths 
about race— but who feels strongly 
enough about them to kill ? 

The color-problem is a newcomer 
to England, and it is interesting to 
see how quickly the natives have 
adopted the many, familiar shadings 
—the landlady. who doesn’t mind 
about Negroes herself, but wonders 
what the tenants will think; the girl 
who denounces intolerance, but won't 
tell her parents about her Negro 
friend; the detective who thinks the 
“Spades” are a professional nuisance 
and ought to be sent home for their 
own good. What has surely never been 
better conveyed is the clubbishness 
of the bigots, their bland assumption 
that other whites will agree with them 
no matter how outrageous their views 
— based, one fears, on the well-kept 
silence of those whites who do not 
agree. 

This would be more than enough 
sociology for one movie. But “Sap- 
phire” also takes a sharp look at its 
colored characters, who are just as 
complex, and slightly more indeci- 
pherable than the others. There are 
layers of irony here that no white 
Englishman would need. And again, 
the movie can cut in two directions 
with its double-edged question : which 
of these people is explosive, and which 
has come to a peaceful equilibrium? 
There is probably no more pertinent 
way of studying racism than this — 
and no better formula for a detective 
story either. “Sapphire” succeeds on 
both counts. — WILFRID SHEED 
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Th hon 


JUBIL :E’S Ikon Guild records make 
wonde:ful presents for Christmas. 
Most of them are not obtainable 
throug’: record stores. 

An Ikon “Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind. . 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
duded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


christmas 


For Christmas, the Ikon Guild has 
added to its record list several season- 
al items, including traditional carols, 
folk songs and Gregorian chant. 


8-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ung collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christian music, 
sung by a beautifully trained French 
chor. Ten-inch, $5 

3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christ- 
mas Compline and the Second Vespers-vof 
Christmas chanted by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A 
record, extremely beautiful in its own 
right, that should be included in every 
collection of liturgical music. $5.98 

402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
frst performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 


lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 


the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 
i-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 


folk songs from one of the most fervently 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Enclosed is $___ 


? 
uild s record 


. Please send me the fol- 
lowing (circle numbers of items you want to buy): 


ee 


Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $3 
JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 
—— Sisters of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, 


meDdiebal 

33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 


gRregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 


includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 
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33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

EASTERN RITE 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A valuable 
cross-section of Eastern chants for different 
phases of the year, some from the Divine 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung in 
Greek, Armenian, Arabic, Slavonic, Ro- 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $5 
25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnigic 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite, as wellas Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 
001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is now 
world famous and is having a great 
effect on Biblical scholarship every- 
where. Two excerpts from its Old 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pére Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are in 
French, they are easily understand- 
able, and present a rare insight into 
the world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical text about the 
‘prophet of the nations,” read against a 
musical background. It’s sure to give you 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten- 
inch, $5 

33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an unusual 
record —a magnificent reading from the 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters in 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham. 
Interspersed are passages of commentary 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 

45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $8 





UNCLE PETER, SANTA CLAUS 


Uncle Peter has done so well with his basseting that he tells us he's 
thinking of training for the 1960 Olympic marathon. Twenty six miles? 


asks Uncle. “Why we used ter call that a sprint when I was a young fellow. 


We feel that Uncle’s memory isn’t always accurate, but meanwhile he keeps 
crashing through the underbrush around Kipper’s Landing. Standard sight 
around Kipper’s Landing is to see Uncle in a bright red full-length gym 
suit (it's deer hunting season right now and Uncle Peter wants the 
out-of-town sportsmen to see him) ahead of the hounds and about one jump 
behind the fox. Meanwhile a reporter from a big national travel magazine is 
doing a piece on Kipper’s Landing. The people there aren't very 
communicative and somehow he’s got the idea that everybody at Kipper’s 
Landing goes basseting in bright red suits, so don't be surprised if this is 
listed as an old American folk custom long after Uncle’s gone on to other 
pastimes. Next week, Uncle plans to take a day off from basseting to put on 
a beard and white trim around the edges of his suit to play a lean, lank 
Santa Claus for Kipper’s Landing kiddies, but in the meantime, take a look 
at his book sale, new items of which will make excellent reading all year 


around. 


$8 EACH 
100) THE KNOX MISSAL, A special ar- 
rangement with the publisher enables us to 
offer the original edition of the famous 
“Knox” Missal at a special price. This is the 
first version, up to date for all but two or 
three recent feasts and the new Holy Week 
liturgy; aside from these omissions, this 
Missal will serve you as well as anything 
else you can buy today. Beautifully printed 
on fine India paper in two colors, with a 
striking binding in white leather. We con- 
sider this an unusual bargain. (Original 


price, $18) 
$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 

83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to human problems with sug- 
gestions on how Thomism can help inte- 
grate modern scientific discoveries with a 
truly human philosophy. (List price, $6.00) 


$3.00 EACH 
103) THE LETTERS OF SAINT BER- 
NARD OF CLAIRVAUX, translated and 
edited by Bruno Scott James. A collection 
of all the known letters, many of them 
never before printed, of the great twelfth 
century Cistercian. Witty, incisive, and 
saintly, they stand as one of the great 
monuments of Western literature. (List 


price, $10) 
$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which ez- 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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amines the basis and nature of our actual 
life as Christians and our membership. in 
the Church. (List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
phers, apologists and mystics. (List price, 
$4.75) 

85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trais- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Ken- 
nedy. Selections of 7th and 8th century 
religious poetry, written in the great mon- 
asteries and Northumbrian schools of Jar- 
row, Durham and York during the Chris- 
tianization of England. (List price, $5.25) 


104) MOUNT ATHOS,. A picture essay of 
nearly 100 photographs of the famous 
Orthodox monastic community in Greece. 
A particularly interesting book in the light 
of current ecumenical efforts. The text is in 
French. 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 3rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and occult 
phenomena involving a number of outward- 
ly pious men and women, by a well known 
explorer of the spirit world. (List price, 
$3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Mat- 
thew Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jeswit 
missionary who ventured into the fabled 
East in order to establish Christianity 
amoung the Chinese. (List price, $4.50) 
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96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of % 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the ~ 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the y 
Church, (List price, $6) 3 
101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good ® 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had * 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- | 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 

102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 7 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. ( List, $3.95) : 
106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGE — 
BERNANOS, Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are ~ 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J 


B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a | 


friend and fellow newspaperman which * 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we're sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have | 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


105) PICASSO AND THE BULL, by Vin- 
cente Marrero. One of the most profound 
influences in Mediterranean culture since 
the earliest pre-Christian times, bull fight- 
ing has long been wnder attack; here is a 
book that discusses the subject from a 
Christian viewpoint. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 

92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
selves with a nearby monastery. (List price, 
$3.25) 


$1.00 EACH 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall 
Brennan. A short attack on modern indus- 
trialism, which, the author says, robs man 
of his dignity and endangers his soul. (List 
price, $2.50) 


107) CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CON- 
FLICTS IN AMERICA, by John J. Kane.. 
The author, a noted sociologist, points out 
that tension between U.S. Catholics and 
Protestants has existed almost from the 
founding of the colonies; he discusses its 
causes and manifestations. An important 
book. (List price, $3.50) 


108) HITLER IN OURSELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
destiny. A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 








